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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F THE great horned owl ca 


dk = | ee rightly be called a “feathere 


a « 

& ae tiger,” then the little owl so ski} 

— = fully portrayed by Dr. Poole on top 
‘of this month’s cover deserves to be 
~~ called a ‘feathered wildcat.” Her 
is the owl known best to people everywhere. For, although most wild 
creatures are deathly afraid of humans, this tiny bundle of gray or ted 
feathers shows a surprising confidence in mankind. The screech owl often 
invades towns and cities where its voice is well known to countless person 
even if most of them have never seen the little bird that causes it. 

Actually, the term “screech” is misleading. The most common call uttered 
by this owl is a whistle, pitched in a wavering tremolo. The so-called love 
song is a well-known wail, or whinny. Be that as it may, this wild sound 
of the night gives rise to much superstitution, fear and misunderstanding 
about the great outdoors. 

Screech owls come in two colors—red and gray. And both of these color 
phases may be found in the same nest. Any conservationist who has lefta 
nesting box for squirrels, wood ducks or flickers remain up through the 
winter may unexpectedly come in direct contact with one or both colon 
This little owl quite often sets up housekeeping in artificial nesting boxe 
although it usually chooses natural cavities in old apple trees or abandoned 
woodpecker holes. There, three to seven eggs are laid each spring. And to 
show their contempt for humans, they often attack people intent on it 
specting the nests or even observing the tiny owls at close range. 

Small as they are, screech owls have a large and varied appetite. Depent 
ing on the most readily available food supply, this owl prefers mice, rab 
and other small animals, as well are large insects. But it may be an ut 
welcome guest in a bird sanctuary since it also enjoys a meal of songbird 
whenever it can catch them. 

As small as the screech owl is, the little “elf” perched below it on this 
month’s cover takes title to the distinction of being the smallest owl d 
eastern United States and Canada. The saw-whet owl is a woodland dwellet 
preferring dark, coniferous forests. It avoids treetop elevations and roost 
close to the ground. Although not as well known as other owls, those wht 
are lucky enough to find the saw-whet usually find it to be exceptional 
tame. Often caught by hand, this “littlest” owl is another example of why 
nocturnal woodlands are so interesting for those who take the time to stuj 
them. And like most wild creatures, the saw-whet will cause no trouble 
anyone if left alone. Too small to take poultry or game, its main dietaly 
interest is in small rodents. Because it is one of the most attractive of al 
owls, may it always provide a thrill for anyone meeting it as dusk settle 
over Penn’s woods. 
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4 SO ward for God ani Country 


HROM the days of Teddy Roosevelt and Dan Beard, the Boy Scouts of 
, America have stood for duty to God and Country. One of the greatest 
service organizations in the world, Scouting has been a strong influence in 
ding the character of the nation for almost half a century. 
‘This month, as four million Scouts and their leaders celebrate their 46th 
iniversary, a grateful nation joins in paying tribute to their accomplish- 
ents and aims. 
portsmen and all those who cherish the natural resources of our native 
id should and will take thorough recognition of the conservation “good 
irns” done by Boy Scouts down through the years. In Pennsylvania, particu- 
arly, this important part of their program deserves special commen- 
ation. During their 1954 National Conservation Good Turn, under- 
fken at the request of their honorary president, Dwight D. Eisen- 
jower, more than 70,000 Keystone State Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts 
id Explorers carried out nearly 2800 separate projects in soil and 
Hwater conservation, almost the same number in forestry and nearly 
©2000 different projects in fish and wildlife management. Among 
Nother things, they worked on over 1200 eroding gullies, planted 
pre than 750,000 trees for future timber, watershed protection and 
Wildlife cover, improved almost 2500 acres of woodlots, helped fight 
m94 forest fires, planted 32,000 food shrubs for wildlife, built more 
6,500 nesting boxes for wood ducks, squirrels and raccoons. 
foy Scouts put on almost 850 gun safety demonstrations, spent over 
000 “boy” hours helping clean up what “‘litter-bugs’” had left 
hind, gave more than 2,500 talks on intelligent use of our natural 
esources. 
/But Scouting never rests on its laurels. The greatest youth move- 
fent in history is not content to stand still. Scouting’s vitality as a 
ovement has come from its capacity for growth—growth not only 
im size but in ability to do an ever-better job. 
© This month Scouting enters a new phase in its dynamic history. 
Moday these four million boys and the adults who serve them march 
iiead in a four-year program based on the slogan, “Onward For 
"God and My Country.” And in their new goals, conservation is high 
fon the list. As this great organization makes a decisive impact on the 
Hives of more and more boys, as the ideals of Scouting develop into 
mhe habits of daily living, America will be a better place in which 
Pf live and her natural resources will be used more wisely to keep 
"it that way. 
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Duil of the Deep Whods 


By Keith Schuyler 


F all the birds that fly, none is 

more fearsome to behold or more 
capable of backing up its appearance 
than the great horned owl. It kills 
constantly to live. Everything about 
the big bird is fierce, yet beautiful, 
in a terrible sort of way. 

To consider the great horned owl 
as a pet, then, would seem out of 
the question. 

However, at the rural home of 
Homer Keck, in Columbia County, 
affection and care have broken 
through the bitter barrier between 
humans and a bird that normally 
knows no friends among any living 
things. And, Charlie, the domesticated 
owl, is quite a character. 

When not watching the fights on 
television, the great horned paradox 
may be playing with a ball of string 
or making an ignominious retreat 
from his one enemy, a common 


kitchen mop. All the viciousness of 
our largest nocturnal bird of prey is 
wrapped up in Charlie, but it is held 
in restraint by a thin line of dumb 
devotion to the people who feed and 
protect him. 

Using a pet owl for a look at wild 
life would be weak subterfuge if any 
attempt was being made to conceal 
the fact that this bird is extremely 
tame. But, an approach to the domes 
ticated bird, verbally or physically, 
provides a rare opportunity to study 
a creature which is normally ut 
approachable when alive. 

Prior to my _ introduction t 
Charlie, any close personal associé 
tion with great horned owls was com 
fined to zoos, photographs and the 
fleeting shadows of dim forest. I've 
talked frequently with them, howevet, 
for the big owl is one of the easiest 
birds to ring in on the woodland 
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wireless. The call is usually six or 
seven hoots, “hoo, hoo, hoo-hoo-hoo- 
hoo hoo.” The first two and the last 
are. distinct and separate “hoo’s.” 
However, the intermediate “hoo’s” 
are rapid fire, almost quavering. From 
the time the leaves are gone until 
late winter, it is seldom difficult to 
“hoot” up a great horned owl in the 
deep woods. 
Like the call of the mourning dove, 
the huge owl’s mellow call is fre- 
tly deceptive, and the bird may 
be much nearer or much farther than 
it sounds. And, at the call, the dark- 
ened landscape listens with deep re- 
. None but the larger creatures 


are safe from the wicked beak and 


ong talons of old horn-head. 


Watching with amusement the 


Mantics of Charlie, a person is apt to 
‘forget for the moment that here is 


the devil of the deep woods, It is an 
appropriate coincidence that the com- 
mon conception of Satan himself 
features horns, for Bubo virginianus 
virginianus sports two horn-like pro- 
jections of feathers that mark him 
well. And yet, we have only nature 
to blame, for the big bird is endowed 
with instincts that make it what it is. 
Without the disturbing influence of 
man upon the wildlife scene, the owl 
would provide a counterweight to 
any over-balance of the smaller wild- 
life creatures. 

As it is, there is not much to be 
said in its favor. Actual checks of the 
owl's diet show that it is about 70% 
bad. The Game Commission, through 
years of research, finds that the great 
horned owl consumes 49.5% game; 
9.25%, birds; 6.25% other mammals 
and 5.75% poultry. Of the remaining 
nearly 30%, mice and rats make up 
22.75%, the only positive compliment 
that can be paid the bird. Con- 
sequently, not only is the owl on the 
unprotected list of birds; the state 
pays a bounty of $5 on those turned 
in to game protectors. 

Waste no pity on Charlie’s rela- 
tives, however. They abound through- 
out the United States where they are 



























year around residents, and most are 
doing well, thank you. 

In Pennsylvania, it is not unusual 
for the mother owl to be sitting on 
her nest beneath a mantle of snow. 
For courtship starts with the new 
year, and from two to five, seldom 
more than three round, white eggs 
are laid in a hollow tree, old crow’s 
nest or squirrel’s nest. In some parts 
of the country, the owl may even 
nest on the ground. 


From the time the shells crack 
open, wherever the nest, it resembles 
a miniature slaughter house during 
the three months it takes the fledg- 
lings to gain their wings. With winter 
sometimes late upon the land, any- 
thing that moves close to the ground 
or nests in the night is apt to sustain 
the growing predators. Only those liv- 
ing creatures too heavy for the owl 
to carry are safe from its talons. 
Carnage at the nest continues until 


VICIOUSNESS of our biggest bird of prey 
can be seen in this portrait of “Charlie.” 
Everything about this owl is fierce, yet 
beautiful in a terrible sort of way. 
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Photo by the Author 
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Photo by the Author 


SEVEN WEEK OLD fledgling is held by its benefactor, Homer Keck, of Columbia County, 
Keck had located “Charlie” while he was still in the egg and captured him as a fledgling 


late last February. 


the owlets have matured enough to 
inflict their own savagery upon the 
wildlife scene. Even domestic animals 
and fowl are considered fair game, 
and the poultry yard which gains the 
attention of a pair of parent owls 
may gradually become depopulated 
unless stringent measures are taken 
by the owner. 


Fare may vary from fowl to fish, 
but high on the list of baby food is 
the common cottontail. If food is 
scarce, however, not even the skunk 
or the porcupine is immune to attack. 
One of the most unusual kills by a 
great horned owl was a 28-inch brown 
trout discovered by Bill Padillo, of 
Austin, R. D., while checking his trap 
line. He obtained a shotgun and 
killed the owl which killed the fish. 
When the devoted parent owls are 





tending their young is the time when 
most are killed by hunters. And, here 
is where Charlie comes in. The nest 
had been spotted by Homer Keck 
when Charlie was still an egg, and 
the youngster’s coming out party wa 
planned well in advance. He and his 
three-day old sister were quite ut 
aware of events to follow whe 
Homer and his son, Henry, 18, went 
after the owls with a neighbor in latt 
February of 1955. 

As a matter of self defense anda 
$5 bounty, the neighbor took a long 
shot with a rifle at Charlie’s mother 
However, brush made shooting diff 
cult from the distance, and it wa 
discovered when the nest was finally 
approached that the bullet had killed 
one of the fledglings. 

Twenty-five feet beneath the com 
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yerted crow’s nest, grouse feathers 
ye a clue to the diet provided for 
the young owls, but at the nest itself 
was more tangible evidence of the 
kills being made. Two cottontail 
rabbits and a ringneck pheasant were 
aarefully piled in ready position. Each 
rabbit had the head neatly severed. 
The game and the dead owl were 
discarded, but Charlie was taken to 
the Keck home. Not, however, before 
a trap had been set at the nest. 
That was Sunday, and on Tuesday 
the trap had its first victim, Charlie's 

. At the nest were two additional 
rabbits, further evidence against the 
owl family. Again the trap was set, 
and the final member of the family 
was nabbed by the steel. However, 
the mother owl escaped the trap, and 
she was not seen again. The adult 
male was sold to a fellow who wanted 
him as a crow decoy. Being an un- 

tected bird, the owl is not cov- 
ered by laws which restrict the selling 
of game. 

Charlie, worth a cool five dollars 
bounty even in his scrawny state, pro- 
vided much more worth to the Keck 
family in interest. Trying to put fat 
and feathers on the knobby-headed 
little rascal became quite a chore. 
English sparrows, mice and raw meat 
were the early fare of the barbarous 
baby, and most offerings were downed 
in one gulp. Unfortunately, Charlie 
showed a definite aversion to star- 
ings and this somewhat ready supply 
of food had to be bypassed. 

As the owl grew toward maturity, 
it became as much a part of the 
family circle as most pets. Allowed 
reasonable freedom in the house, 
Charlie was no more trouble and he 
was just as interesting as any other 
pet. One of his favorite entertain- 
ments became, and still is, television. 
Boxing matches are his favorite pro- 

ams, but he will sit quietly by the 
hour watching any good show. This 
in itself is a strange development, 
since owls normally shun bright 
lights. High on the owl’s list of diver- 
sions is playing with a ball of string. 


Occasionally he gets into trouble 
much as any pet through over-curios- 
ity, and a vase of flowers or a table 
ornament may suffer. From the time 
he arrived at the Keck home, a dry 
i has become his special enemy, 
and merely shaking the mop at him 
is severe punishment. 


The adventuresome nature of the 
growing bird finally necessitated an 
outside pen, but Charlie is still in- 
vited inside. 

Of course, the big question in 
everyone’s mind was, “What will 
happen if Charlie gets away on the 
outside?” It was no trouble approach- 
ing the owl inside the house, but 
once it stretched its wings in the 
open, it might be a different story. 


It wasn't. The big bird stayed right 
around home, perching on the barn 
or a tree, or hig to the corn field 
on hot days. Then one night Charlie 
disappeared. The natural thought 
was that nature had reclaimed her 
own. However, at daybreak, Charlie 
awakened the household by beating 
on the screen of the Keck bedroom 
window. 


On one other occasion, Mrs. Keck 
had to rescue her pet from a flock of 
crows that had Charlie cornered in a 
tree some distance from the house. 
He was afraid to try for home, for 
each movement would bring the 
crows in with a rush. 

Now possessing all the battle ac- 
couterments of a full-grown owl, 
Charlie is potentially an exceedingly 
dangerous pet. However, he is espe- 
cially gentle with Mrs. Keck to whom 
he turns when frightened for any 
reason. A leash was attached to the 
owl's foot for outside photographs, so 
that it couldn't fly away, and the bird 
became viciously resentful of the 
cord. At times it would fly to the full 
extent of the leash and tumble to the 
ground with beak clacking savagely. 
Each time, however, Mrs. Keck could 
directly lift the owl under her arm 
with complete immunity from the 
terrible claws and beak. 
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Charlie will nibble playfully on 
her finger with a beak capable of 
nearly severing it with one bite, Claws 
which could nearly close upon them- 
selves in flesh are carefully sheathed 
or used only as needed for balance 
when perched upon a hand, arm or 
shoulder. 


One look at the owl taking its meal 
would convince anyone of the bird’s 
power and inherent viciousness. Birds 
are swallowed whole after the head is 
severed and wing and tail feathers 
are plucked by the diner. Meat is 
quickly torn into strips as needed. 
Mice disappear in one gulp. Later, 
bones, feathers and fur are regurgi- 
tated in the form of pellets as is the 
case with all owls. With his adult 
plumage, the playful predator de- 
veloped an appetite for tomatoes and 
onions. High on his list of favorite 


FIVE MONTH OLD bird is held by Mrs. Keck. “Charlie” is now an adult owl with talons 
capable of gripping completely through an arm. 
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foods is the red squirrel. 

Although Charlie was spared with 
the thought that he would  serye 
merely as an excellent crow deg 
when grown, his rearing has been q 
wildlife education to his owner, 
Further, his relatively good nature 
and playful disposition in face of the 


ferocious reputation earned by great | 
horned owls has gained him a per. | 


manent place in the affection of those 
who know him. What might happen 
if Charlie gets loose during the mat. 
ing season will be the acid test, but it 
is a reasonable surety that the Keck 
family will keep close tabs on their 
pet at that time. 

Whatever the future holds for this 

redatory pet, it serves as a fine stud 
Pe its kind j 

Most remarkable feature of any owl 


is its eyes. They are probably more | 


Photo by the Author 
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highly developed in this bird than in 
any other creature. Aside from the 
fact that they are huge by comparison 
to other birds, each protrudes as the 
half of a nearly perfect circle. These 
beautiful yellow orbs are actually 
elastic, and they can be focused by 
the bird for the required distance 


' much as binoculars are focused. It is 


interesting to note the difference in 
the size of the pupils of the owl’s 
eyes i photos with this article. They 
changed, of course, with the amount 
of light available. 

Since the eyes are completely rigid 
in the bird’s relatively flat face, the 
owl would be unable to see over 
much of a lateral angle if it were not 
for one compensating factor. The 
owl's head sits practically on a swivel. 
Actually, the head can turn about 
273 degrees, or within less than 25%, 
of being able to make a complete 
circle. 

The beak is built for tearing flesh, 
and the owl can break the neck of 
most small animals with one stroke 
of this powerful weapons. When 
annoyed, the bird will clack its beak 
rapidly with a snap capable of doing 
real damage. It will also issue a trill- 
ing sound small in comparison to its 
size. 

Ear tufts on the great horned owl, 
which give it its name, are for more 
than decorative effect. They actually 
serve as means of catching sound for 
the sensitive outer ear, or conch, 
which is found in no other bird. The 
slightest woodland noise will not 
escape the hearing of an owl on the 
rowl. Those creatures moving sound- 
essly are picked up by the all-seeing 
eyes. 

Powerful talons of the owl serve 
not only as a means of carrying and 
holding prey for dissection, they are 
in themselves effective weapons. A 
Game Commission employee had a 
great horned owl sink its talons so 
deeply into the back of his hand 
some years ago that it was necessary 
t0 use pliars to remove them after 
the bird had been rendered partially 











noncombatant. A simple grasp with 
these claws is enough to immediately 
crush the life from any small bird 
or animal. 

Our largest owl is a beautiful bird, 
bundled within a profusion of soft 
feathers which are for the most part 
heavily barred with brown and black 
against a background of from buff 
to white. Outstanding are the feathers 
typical to all owls, with lacy edges 
which subdue even the slight sound 
of air passing over them. The young 
owl is covered with a down no more 
coarse than the gossamer of milk- 
weed silk. And, even in the adult 
stage, the feathers are among the 
softest creations of nature, distinct 
from the sharp-edged growths which 
propel our swifter fliers. 


We must regard the deep woods 
devil as the enemy of man only. For, 
his depredations - a definite part 
in the scheme of nature when the pat- 
tern of life in the wilds was laid out 
in the master plan. Today he is an 
outcast, a pirate of the night that 
strikes from the fringes of civilization. 

Like the mountain lion, ‘his de- 
struction is called for to meet the 
new pattern laid down by man. But, 
unlike the big cat, the great horned 
owl continues to hold his own against 
the guns and the traps and the 
poisons which have destroyed or 
pushed back most other predators. 


Grim as his way of life might be, 
we cannot consider the great horned 
owl without granting him his due 
respect, however grudging it might 
be. For, deep in the night he wings 
his silent way of death, defiant still 
against the distant sounds of civiliza- 
tion that carry faintly over the hills 
or roar down from the sky. 

As long as there is game available, 
it is likely that the big bird will con- 
tinue to take his share. However hard 
we might try to destroy him, it is a 
fair certainty that he will continue to 
hoot at us out of the night as long as 
we are around to hear him. 

Somehow, it is not an unpleasant 
thought. 
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pe 5 Hunting 
Southon Sigh 


By Robert S. Dow, D.D.S. 


be this era of hustle, bustle, toil 
and strife, there are found indi- 
viduals, who find time to lend their 
efforts, in an unselfish untiring fight, 
for conservation. We, as sportsmen, 
have this brought to our attention 
in some manner every day, but do 
not take time to realize its true 
worth. Being one of many ind: 
viduals who like to hunt ducks, the 
past seasons have enabled me to 
gather first hand information from 
other duck hunters as to what they 
really think and why they think 
as they do. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has established refuge 
areas to be used as resting and feed: 
ing grounds for ducks and geese on 
their migration to and from the 
south. The Game Commission has 
propagated and banded several thou 
sand ducks, which were released, 
that they might improve shooting 
and possibly bring other ducks to 
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this area, during migration. One 
thousand one hundred and _ twenty- 
two (1122) bands from these ducks 
have been returned, showing our 
ducks to be extroverts; bands being 
returned from Wisconsin, Ontario, 
New York, Alabama, Tennessee. The 
ibility of dividends from this 
roject are wonderful, but we must 
maintain areas where the ducks and 
may rest and feed unmolested 
if we expect them to return year 
after year and bring new flights. 


One subject crops a every time 
duck hunters get together, be it in 
the marsh, on the highway, ball- 
room or barroom, “Why save the 
ducks for the southern hunters to 
shoot?” This question has been in 
my mind for sometime. We read 
about duck hunting in the Pin Oaks, 
Rice fields, and etc., but unless one 
can see, there is always a question to 
be answered. This past season I was 
given the opportunity to find for 
myself the answer, being invited to 
hunt ducks in Arkansas. Fred L. 
Kneibert, M.D. and John Cardwell, 
business man and noted duck hunter 
of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, extended 
the invitation. I managed to get on 
my way December 29th leaving 
Franklin at 9:20 A.M. and arriving 
at Poplar Bluff the same evening at 
8:00 P. M. 


The weather in Oklahoma and 
northern Missouri had been severe, 
as heavy snow and rain had swollen 
the Black River, flooding the low 
lands and creating many miles of 
area where water fowl could rest and 
feed unmolested. Being informed of 
this on arrival, I was told that the 
ducks would be scattered making 
hunting difficult. The evening was 
spent visiting with my sister and her 
husband, Dr. Kneibert. 





ROBERT S. DOW is a dentist by pro- 
fession but a sportsman by avocation. 
He lives in Polk and is presently North- 
west Division Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 





Plans were made to start the next 
day for the hunting area. Many 
things turned up delaying us until 
4:00 P.M. What a long day! It 
seemed like one of those arctic nights 
we read about. Accompanied by 
John Cardwell, I started south in 
his truck. The first town of any 
consequence was Corning, Arkansas. 
Shortly after we left the paved high- 
way, continuing on a gravel road, 
we reached Knobel, Arkansas, where 
I purchased a non-resident hunter's 
license before going on to what they 
call the “Shack.” ‘T’was not long 
until John pulled the truck off the 
road. Getting out, I said, “Where 
to?” He answered, “Just over the 
hill.” Being used to our Pennsyl- 
vania hills, I thought, boy, you have 
a long way to walk. There was noth- 
ing but a bump on the landscape 
though my vision was limited as 
darkness was approaching. Loading 
up with gear and supplies, we 
started. Only a few yards there was 
a foot bridge. It looked very nar- 
row with lots of water underneath, 
but with careful manipulation of the 
feet and arms, it was a safe crossing. 
Lo and behold, over another bump, 
and there was the “Shack” tucked 
away among the Pin Oaks. My fears 
of a long hike were ended. The 
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“Shack” patio, enclosed porch, 
kitchen, lounge room, and bunk 
room will sleep ten in comfort, 


twelve or more if necessary, which 
was the case one night. Buck and 
Eb Seilmyer of Knobel, Arkansas 
were there to greet us on arrival. 
They are the owners of three thou- 
sand (3000) acres of land in this 
area consisting of three hundred and 
eighty (380) acres of pin oak with 
the balance of the farm land planted 
in corn, oats, and rice. One-half or 
fifteen hundred (1500) acres includ- 
ing the pin oaks are open for public 
shooting. The balance is closed to 
all hunters, being maintained as a 
feeding and resting area for water 
fowl. 


It would be interesting to de- 
scribe more fully the location of the 
area in relation to surrounding ter- 
ritory. We were about fifty miles 
south of Poplar Bluff, Missouri. The 
Black River flows through Poplar 
Bluff bearing south and east to a 
point midway between Corning and 
Knobel, Arkansas where it passes 
under the highway, continuing south 
and west to its junction with the 
White River. To the east it is ap- 
proximately thirty miles to the St. 
Francis River. Beyond, another 
twenty miles is the great Mississippi 
River. Thus, we were well centered 
between two noted flyways. Possibly 
you read the article “Trouble in the 
Deep South” which spoke of the four 
huge reservoirs on the upland edge 
of the Mississippi Delta which pool 
the rivers and gather the annual 
rainfall to be slowly released at times 
conserving the flat lands below the 
dams. This is a necessity as is agreed 
by all. It alleviates the constant 
threat of floods. 


But what of the ducks? The reser- 
voirs are used to some extent but 
are too deep for feeding. Pot-holes, 
sloughs, and bayous in the lower 
reaches are now a thing of the past. 
TVA lakes have also helped change 
the norma] flights. Conservationists 


saw the situation, and they estab 
lished Horse Shoe and Crab Orchan 
in Illinois and Swan Lake in Mis 
souri. With adequate food, they are 
able to keep the southbound bin 
until late winter freezes force them 
on south, but this is too late fo 
good gunning in the areas below the 
dams. The flight by-passes this area, 
finding food and shelter along the 
Gulf Coast marshes of Southem 
Louisiana, generally too late for mor 
than a week of shooting. Where 
water is provided with adequate 
food, exceptions exist, such as Stutt 
gart, Arkansas and the area I hunted, 
where the land is artificially flooded 
by pumping water from deep welk 
creating acres and acres of water 
over the fields of corn, oats, rice 
and pin oak flats. 


Hunting is done mostly in the pin 
oaks. Decoys are strategically placed 
in open areas, maybe ten, twelve, 
or fifteen anchored in_ different 
places. Thus, the ducks do not get 
familiar with the set up. A wite 
is strung from the decoys to the 
blind so the decoys can be moved 
to represent feeding ducks. Boards 
are nailed between trees, so one can 
get up out of the water and be more 
comfortable. The ducks must be 
called in to decoy. This is an art. 
The medal goes to Buck Sellmyer on 
his all around ability. At times one 
would think the ducks were holding 
a convention, then John Cardwell 
calls “Kitty,” “Kitty,” “Kitty,” and 
the ducks figure the table is all set 
There were others very proficient 
with the call. I realize now why we 
have trouble here in our area. One 
must remain absolutely still, head 
down, especially if wearing glasses, 
no shooting until the birds are in 
range. Few cripples are lost and 
ducks seldom are freightened off by 
foolish shooting once they swing in 
to decoy. 

The weather being warm, 75° to 
80°, it was pleasant but poor weather 
to keep ducks. Of the hundreds ! 
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saw in flight, in resting, and in feed- 
ing areas, very few were killed, Here 
je’s mention some of the fellows 
who were in camp during my stay. 
From Poplar Bluff were A. C. Parker, 
MD. A. D. Markel, M.D., F. L. 
Kneibert, M.D., John Phillips, C. L. 
Scott, Riggs Wesley, Sam Cook, El- 
liot Farmer, Ken Waugelin, and Ben 
Jordan, the cook, who treated us to 
some well prepared food. Al Mady, 
Leo Sellmyer, brother of Buck and 


Eb, and a young fellow called 
“Cleat” were there from Knobel, 
Arkansas. Some came to hunt and 


others to enjoy good fellowship and 
relax from daily duties, The crowd 
was a very congenial one with many 

stories and tall tales. My how 
the time did fly. Dr. Z. Lee Stokely 
of Poplar Bluff retired from the prac- 
tice of Dentistry in favor of outdoor 
writing. A good friend of our own 
Seth Myers came on Sunday, and he 
was well versed in our problem of 
conservation. Meeting and talking 
with him was a great pleasure. Camp 
was full on Tuesday, the 4th of Jan- 
uary. Again not all were hunters, 
but all were interested in seeing and 
saving ducks. The Wildlife Service 
of Arkansas is on the job. Hunters 
are checked carefully as to license, 
stamp, guns, and etc. My stay was 
up on Wednesday, the 5th of Janu- 
ary. It was with regret that I had to 
say, “so long,”’ to the grand bunch of 
fellows. 

My trip home was uneventful, but 
it gave me time to think, and trust 
my message to you will bring under- 
standing. Where I hunted was only 
a small part of the vast South. I 
was assured, however, that the same 
conservative measures are practiced 
in other areas as well. Pennsylvania 
is highly respected for their program 
of conservation. We should be very 
proud of our State and Game Com- 
mission. In the past, sportsmen have 
demanded that our Commission ap- 
prove certain measures although they 
were thought not to be feasible. Pres- 


sure brought approval, against the 
Commission’s better judgment. The 
results have proven us wrong. Let 
us not make another mistake. The 
program for resting and feeding in 
our Pymatuning area is well under 
way and growing each year. There 
are more ducks, though they may be 
seen only in refuge areas, to any 
great extent. At least they are there. 
Let us have confidence and patience, 
as there are many of us who will 
not be here to see the final results; 
but rest assured, each year will show 
improvement. In the not too distant 
future, there will be a _ flyway 
through the Great Lakes and Pyma- 
tuning area. Ducks will travel miles 
if assured food and unmolested rest- 
ing grounds. This has been proven, 
and I saw it in the South. The past 
thirty years have shown our seasons 
becoming milder. We are now keep- 
ing ducks in the Pymatuning area as 
long as there is open water. As the 
flight grows, ducks will be available. 
Better get that youngster started. It 
can be expected that they will make 
mistakes, but the final results will be 
based on the impressions you leave 
with them. So, keep still, head down, 
no shooting when out of range, re- 
spect other hunters, retrieve the crip- 
ples, teach them the proper calls 
and good sportsmanship. 










































PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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The Story of Pennsylvania’s Waterfowl Restoration Program 


Waterfowl Banding 


This activity constitutes a part of 
the cooperative program of the states 
included in the Atlantic Flyway to 
band representative populations of 
waterfowl! with U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service bands. 

According to the records available 
the first of this work was done at 
Pymatuning Refuge in 1938 and 1939. 
Additional trapping and banding was 
done in the area in 1948, 1949, 1950 
and 1951. It was also conducted on 
the Maiden Creek dam, near Read- 
ing, Pa., in 1949 and in the spring of 
1953. The trapping was done with 
portable traps. 

In the summer of 1952 a modified 
Decoy Pipe type trap was built at 
Pymatuning and in 1953 one was 


constructed on the Maiden Creek 
dam. These are permanent type tra 
modeled over the lines of the o 
time Duck Decoy Pipe which was 
perfected in Holland about 1400, and 
used in England about 1600, This 
type of trap is still utilized in both 
countries for the purpose of taking 
fowl for market. It is considered the 
most effective way of trapping these 
birds, where a somewhat permanent 
water level is maintained and sult 
cient birds use the areas to make com 
struction worthwhile. The trap # 
simply a long tapered ditch dug 
from the shoreline on a curve and 
netted over. A catch pen is provided 
at the back end. 
In Holland the sides of the 

are grassed up to hide the opera 
and a specially trained small red dog 
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js used to toll the birds into the tube, 
the mouth of which is left open. 
When the birds are in the pipe far 
enough, the operator shows himself 
and the birds go to the far end and 
are caught in the catch pen by lower- 
ing a trap door on them. 

e Commission changed the 
mechanical aspects of the trap so the 
mouth could be closed and funnels 

vided so that the fowl could be 

ited into it. This has worked very 
well and operators have been able to 
catch and band more ducks in less 
time and at less cost than formerly 
done with temporary type funnel 
traps. Since these two traps were con- 
structed most of the banding has 
been confined to ducks caught in this 
manner. 

Some few ducks and geese have 
been trapped and banded by using a 
cannon net, but only where they were 
considered a nuisance and the owners 


of the areas wished to have them re- 
moved. The cannon net is a twine 
net 14” mesh, 75’ long and 25’ wide, 
with steel projectiles fastened to the 
front end of the net. The net is 
folded up and the projectiles a 
in mortars, which are fired electric- 
ally by remote control when the birds 
are attracted to the folded net by 
baiting. This is often used quite ef- 
fectively if conditions are right. 
Band returns have been received 
from waterfowl trapped in Pennsyl- 
vania from most of the Canadian 
provinces and many states in the 
United States, as far away as Sas- 
katchewan, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. It is accepted and acknowl- 
edged by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service that the banding done in 
Pennsylvania is highly beneficial in 
its efforts to trace migration routes, 
flight patterns, etc. This information 
is highly essential in any successful 


BANDED DUCK reared and released in the Commission’s waterfowl program paid off for 
this hunter on Presque Isle, Erie. Here he shows his bagged bird to Game Protector 


Cliff Ruth. 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 














PGC Photo by Parlaman 


DUCK DECOY PIPE, a permanent type trap modeled after those perfected in Holland 
about 1400, is used at Pymatuning to trap ducks for banding. Here Commission personnel 
and interested sportsman inspect and band the catch. 


waterfowl management program. 


Protection and Predator Control 

As the small marsh ponds are con- 
structed, the water area, plus sufh- 
cient surrounding land, are made 
State Game Propagation Areas. This 
is done to assure proper breeding and 
nesting conditions for the wild water- 
fowl using the areas. Birds of this 
type cannot be molested during such 
periods, so it is necessary to prohibit 
entry. State Game Propagation Areas 
do not allow entry at any season of 
the year. 


To assure the hunter that he can 
benefit from this type of improve- 
ment, the Commission may, by appro- 
priate action, open any of these areas 
to public hunting and trapping from 
the opening of the wild waterfowl 
season to the end of the beaver trap- 
ping season. Thus, it is possible to 
utilize the areas to the fullest possible 
extent. 


The Commission officers, as well as 
many interested sportsmen, are alert 
at all times to prevent the unlawful 
taking or killing of these birds by 
educating the public and by appre- 


hending violators. 

It is known that predators, both 
winged and four-footed, account for 
an astonishing number of wild water- 
fowl, especially during the breeding 
and nesting seasons. Accordingly, the 
Commission's officers are encouraged 
to re-double their efforts to thwart 
this menace. 

Future Plans 

The Commission’s Wild Waterfowl 
Program will take advantage of all 
opportunities the Game Lands offer 
for such work, especially in_ the 
northern half of the State. Surveys 
are continuing and suitable sites are 
being discovered. 

More of the larger dams undoubt 
edly will also be built from time to 
time as sites are located and funds 
become available. Potholes, ditching 
and the improvement of the environ 
ment for wild waterfowl will continue 
to be provided wherever necessaty 
and possible. Duck propagation, Cam 
ada Goose propagation, Wood Duck 
nesting box construction and watet- 
fowl banding will all increase from 
year to year within practical and 
economical limits. 
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SUMMARY 


PONDS AND MARSHES CONSTRUCTED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION 


Name 


Lake Warren 

Mud Pond 

Creveling Lakes (3) 
Bowmans Marsh 
Cranberry Glade 

Alder Marsh 

Decker Marsh 

Training School Dam 
Conneaut Marsh 
Marsh Pond No. | 
Marsh Pond No. 2 
Marsh Pond No. 3 
Marsh Pond No. 6 
Marsh Pond No. 4 
Marsh Pond No. 5 
Marsh Pond No. 7 
Buzzard Swamp Dam 


SGL 


nN 


NNNK oOo K oC oO 
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BS SS 


28 


Allegheny National Forest 


PONDS AND MARSHES ACQUIRED WITH LAND PURCHASES 


Name 


Sunfish Pond 
Holcomb Pond 
Splathdam Pond 
Old Mill Bond 
Mitchell Creek Pond 
Cash Pond 

Deep Lake 

Beech Lake 

R. R. Reservoir 
Bear Creek Dam 
W.P.A. Dams (2) 
Stacy Pond 

Brady's Lake 

Lake Duffy 

Upper Woods Pond 
Tanners Falls Dam 
Billings Pond 


SGL # 12 

" # 12 
# 13 
# 30 
# 35 
# 36 
# 38 
# 57 
# 58 
# 91 
# 95 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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PONDS AND MARSHES MANAGED ON LEASED LAND 


Name 
Pymatuning 
WATERFOWL, 


Seo eeeseesreens 
ee 
ee ee ed 
Cee ewe ewe nee 
eee ween eens 
Serres ereees 


Totals 


Pennsylvania S 


tate Forest 


Area 
Location Acres 
es Css ewidibekiec 25. 
pS A ee ee ee a 14 
og ll El & Seana (Total) 57 
MRR IO. So os. oo ce cence 12 
CE a. . aes ooo oe 112 
WY MUU ini’ « . vs dissin o's vais 40 
POM Gs. ones ee ees ie 120 
FOTCHE CIO. RE oe oka 8 
CHEE. 6. lak ee 550 
Wee Gas erercak o 6 che Oa cee 5 
ie Ci kk. os co 0d bea eee 12 
OR Mt Mais. Sinica c ka eee 8 
MRE cn cig PUM Rae ene OMe 7 
Ce pn 8 eo? 7 
AE ya os oe eka eae 12 
Be RI as ninco on a cies vee 14 
WONGNEERIOs. sos Sb awe hak eben 8 

Area 
Location Acres 
Mp OO a a ein cs Se 27 
Bees OO. 6 Aas ingen 8 
TEENIE GODS 4s Eu ashinte ss cd aes 50 
Wm CS iin ic ora 2 
Susquehanina Co. ............ 8 
DO Os >. ook fccavmeten 12 
DRO Fe. 5 5c kaeeiba cnt oe ce 10 
EI MRNAS 6 b's da 69 45.5 eee 25 
TENS sp oi'ev cc cdaean on l 
"Es eS 5 
RN og aio én a 0's es erpans l 
Beem: GO. « oss Bsc bicccns 12 
Ee Sk kc a 207 
Lebandn Co.%.3. 25.5 8.3. 6. ed 4 
WEIS Ra so 55s sa aces nns 90 
Wasne OG, o.oo ert Angee 2 
PUD Gis ka ek eek bie Saks 10 

Area 
Location Acres 
Crewiene Gu. 26s Sivics Shs 4,145 


PURCHASED, PROPAGATED, RELEASED, TRAPPED AND 
BANDED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


No. Wild Ducks 
Purchased from 
Commercial 
Breeders 


5,240 


27,868 


No. 
Wild Ducks 
Hatched Com- 
mission Farm 


4,737 


oO. 
Wild Ducks 


Trapped and Banded 
For U.S. Fish and 


Released Wildlife Service 
and Canada 
Banded Ducks Geese 
Saaeseata 366 ei 0dbai 
Pes 2 619 
a eae 619 Se 
eee 1,467 Waveae 
See eka 1,010 See as 
6,212 ae > = ete 
*2,725 Ree a oe 
7,104 2,071 100 
8,250 3,039 82 
6,624 Robe. i ees ods 6 
30,915 12,343 182 


*Includes ducks received from sources other than commercial breeders. 
Note—As of August 1, 1955, records indicate that 2,938 bands have been returned from ducks 
teleased by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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National Rifle Association Photo 


SY, Your P et Gun Housebridan 


By Bill Clede 


Training Section National Rifle Association 


N the fall of the year a young 

man’s fancy turns to thoughts of 
hunting in the great outdoors. Out 
come the rifles and shotguns to be 
cleaned, inspected, and fondled in 
anticipation of the coming season. A 
few weeks of the year the gun is fore- 
most in your mind. But what about 
the rest of the year when it is left at 
home? 

A great deal has been done in the 
field of hunter safety. Eleven states 
have adopted legislation concerned 
with the education of new hunters 
and this is effectively reducing the 
firearms accident rate. As a part of 
the NRA Hunter Safety Course the 


proper care and storage of firearms in 
the home is discussed. 

The 1954 edition of “Accident 
Facts,’ published by the National 
Safety Council, says that 1,000 per 
sons died in homes of firearms acc 
dents during 1953. This is actually a 
small percentage with a population 
death rate of only 0.6. However, any 
accident involving a firearm naturally 
draws publicity. It is by nature tragic 
because it is so easily prevented. 
Ninety of these deaths occurred to 
persons four years old or under. Ig 
norance is no excuse. 

Just as we have rules for safe hunt 
ing, so are there rules for guns at 
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e, 
TREAT EVERY GUN AS IF IT 
WERE LOADED. Since “unloaded” 
uns have caused injury, consider 
them all loaded and treat them with 
the respect due a loaded firearm. 

When taking a gun home you 
want to protect it as well as carry it 
safely, so CARRY IT IN A CASE. 
A good gun is something we save for 
nowadays so it is well worth the few 
extra dollars to buy a good gun case. 
It will keep inquiring hands away 
and prevent the fine stock from be- 
ing scratched. Naturally, carry it un- 
loaded and uncocked. If possible, 
take the bolt out and carry it sep- 
arately. 

When cleaning your gun, be by 
yourself. Ihe only time you need 
ammunition is in the hunting field 
or on the range so leave it locked 
away separately from the firearms. 
Check for mechanical defects and al- 


ways make sure the bore is clear be- 
fore using the gun. Now that the 
gun is clean, lock it in the rack. 

Friends will probably want to see 
your guns when they come to call. 
Naturally you want to show your 
pride and joy, OPEN THE AC- 
TION. The first thing to do is open 
the action and make sure there are 
no cartridges in the chamber or maga- 
zine. An open action is the most 
dependable safety because the firing 
pin cannot reach the cartridge. Safe- 
ties are mechanical and thus subject 
to malfunction. Use them supple- 
mentary to good gun handling. 

Even with an open action—or if it 
must be closed to get the right “feel” 
—POINT THE MUZZLE IN A 
SAFE DIRECTION. An expert is 
easily recognized by the way he 
handles a firearm. He never allows it 
to point at anything he does not in- 
tend to shoot. 





Building a 
Gun Cabins 


By John F. Clark 
Illustrated by the Author 


F you are one of those nimrods 

who usually stacks his guns in a 
comer and stores his ammunition 
and gear on a shelf in some dark 
closet, here’s a knotty pine gun 
cabinet that will keep all your guns 
and hunting accessories right at your 
finger-tips. And, most important, it 
will keep them safe. 
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Not only will this cabinet add to 
the appearance of your den or hunt- 
ing camp, but it will also keep your 
guns out of the hands of your chil- 
dren and others inexperienced in the 
handling of firearms and ammuni- 
tion. By keeping the gun compart- 
ment and ammo drawers locked, you 
will avoid any danger of accidental 
shooting. 

Practically all of the materials can 
be obtained from any lumber dealer. 
Here’s a complete run-down of all 
the materials required (refer to the 
“exploded” view which shows the 
numbered parts): 

1. 34% x 12” x 4714”—2 required 

2. 34,” x 1134” x 4614”—1 required 

3. 34” x 12” x 3814”—1 required 

4. 34 x 12” x 39”—1 required 

5. 34 x 10” x 23”—1 required 

6. 347 x 4” x 2334”—1 required 

7. See Detail of Drawer Guides 

8. 34” x 3” x 39”—1 required 

9. 34” x 3” x 37”—1 required 
10. 34” x 2” x 46”—1 required 
11. 34% x 2” x 47”—2 required 





12. 34” x 2” x 1414”—3 required 

13. 34” x 8” x 4014”—1 required 

14. 34” x 8” x 1314”—2 required 

15. 34% x 7” x 39”—1 required 

16. 34” x 4” x 1234”—1 required 

17. Y4” x 38144” x 4714”—1 required 

18. 34” cover molding—54” required 

19. See Corner Brace Detail 

20. 34” Quartered Round—54” req. 

21. 6d Finish Nails 

22. Wood Screws 

23. Hardware 

24. Sandpaper 

25. Varnish 

26. Locks (The type that used in 
desk drawers) 


All the lumber is 34” white pine 
unless otherwise stated. The back is 
4” hardboard. The materials for the 
doors and drawers are listed on the 
detail drawings. 


The cabinet consists of four parts: 
Base, Framework, Trim, Doors and 
Drawers. They should be assembled 
in that order. Begin by cutting out 
all the various parts to size. Number 
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them as shown on the exploded view. 
Thus you will avoid any chance of 
getting them mixed up. 

Assemble the base as shown on the 
detail drawing. The cabinet is sup- 

rted by the top corner braces, 
center board and back board. Mortise 
the center board 34” in the front and 
back boards. Use 6d finish nails to 
assemble. Take your time in nailing 
so as not to split any of the parts. 
Attach the corner braces with 114” 
wood screws. Be sure to drill a guide 
hole and soap the screws before start- 
ing them. This will prevent the 
braces from splitting. 


Before starting assembly of the 
framework, mortise out for the hard- 
board back. Cut the mortise 14” 
deep x 3%” wide in parts 1, 3 and 4. 
Also mortise for parts 3 and 6. These 
mortises are 34’ wide x 34%” deep. 


Cut notches in part 6 for the num- 
ber of guns that you expect to store. 
Cut a double notch for your double 
barrel shotguns. Assemble the frame- 
work with 6d finish nails. Use small 
hardboard nails to attach the back. 
The drawer guides and butt rest (5) 
can be left out until the trim is in 
place. 

Next assemble the trim, using the 
mortise and tenon joint shown. Use 
glue and small brads to assemble. 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, 
attach the trim to the framework 
with 6d finish nails. Set the frame- 
work on the base and anchor in place 
with a 114” wood screw in each 
corner of the bottom board (4). Drill 
guide holes down into the corner 
braces. Be sure to use soap on the 
screws to avoid splitting. 

Next attach the quarter-round to 
the base and the cove molding at the 
top of the cabinet. Use a 45 degree 
miter at the corners. Attach with 6d 
finish nails. Fasten the guide supports 
and drawer guides in place. Use a 
level from front to back to make sure 
they’re level. If they are not level, 
the drawer fronts will not fit flush 
with the cabinet. 


Place the butt rest (5) in the 


cabinet. Set your guns in position. 
Then trace around the gun butts 
with a pencil. Remove the butt rest 
and cut out the outlines with a jig 
saw. Give it a good sanding before 
installing it in the cabinet. Counter- 
sink all visible nails and fill the holes 
with wood putty. After the putty has 
dried, give the cabinet a thorough 
sanding. Start with medium sand- 
paper and finish with fine paper or 
steel wool. 


When you have completed sand- 
ing, go over the cabinet with a clean 
rag to remove all dust. Use a vacuum 
cleaner in the hard-to-reach places. 


Now you are ready to apply the 
finish, which consists of two or three 
coats of clear varnish. Sand lightly 
between each coat but make sure 
each coat is thoroughly dry before 
sanding. Don’t sand the final coat. 


Next we come to the doors and 
drawers. The detail drawings are al- 
most self-explanatory; however I’m 
listing some of the construction steps 
below. 


The large door is built of 34” 
tongue and groove knotty pine panel- 
ling of random widths. The door is 
glued as shown on the detail draw- 
ing. It’s best to make the door slightly 
oversize, then cut it to size when the 
glue has set up. If you don’t have 
the power tools to cut the mortises, 
lips, etc., it would be best to have a 
cabinet maker or carpenter do this 
work for you. After the doors and 
drawers are cut out and assembled, 
then sand and varnish them as you 
did the rest of the cabinet. 


When the last coat of varnish is 
dry, attach the drawer pulls and in- 
stall the drawers in the cabinet. The 
raised back on the drawers serves as 
a check when the drawers are pulled 
out. Set the doors in place and attach 
the hinges and Lichen, Install the 
locks in the door and ammo drawers 
according to the instructions fur- 
nished with them. The black colonial 
type hardware will add greatly to the 
appearance of the cabinet. 
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How the Commission obtains the wild birds, animals and 
other things which make up its educational exhibits 







By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


T HE Commission's major wildlife 
exhibits, which are displayed 
every year at the State Farm Show, 
Harrisburg, the Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen's Show, Philadelphia, and 
the Allegheny County Free Fair, 
South Park, Pittsburgh, as well as 
the wild waterfowl museum at the 
Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford 
County, near Linesville, and the 
general wildlife conservation museum 
at the Hershey Zoo, both permanent 
Game Commission facilities, have re- 
ceived much favorable comment by 
the public for many years. 

The high quality of workmanship, 
including the taxidermy, the colorful 
backgrounds, and the educational 
aspects which are presented have 
combined to make them outstanding. 
We are grateful for the public in- 
terest in we art of our educational 
program, that feeling has in- 
spired us ver take you behind the 
scenes of exhibit collection and prep- 
aration so you will appreciate the 
finished products even more. 





Acquiring the live animals for the 
several wildlife exhibits which fea: 
ture them sometimes becomes a 
major operation. Most of the live 
birds and animals are secured while 
quite young, like bear cubs for ex 
ample, which are occasionally de 
serted by their mother during hiber 
nation if she is disturbed; and fawn 
deer which are “rescued” by persons 
who think they have been abar 
doned; others have to be _ located, 
tracked down and captured. 

I recall some years back one such 
“safari” when, after tracking a wild 
cat over rugged terrain for several 
hours, it was finally treed and the 


matter of dislodging it provided 
humorous debate and a_ thrilling 
finale. Two Game Protectors and 4 


Fish Warden were in the party, lt 
was “ to one of them to climb the 
tree after the cat so they finally drew 
straws to determine who should have 
this “honor.” 

The Fish Warden got “hooked 
and bravely went aloft. In the méaie 
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time Mr. Bobcat had climbed to the 
ighest branch and crept out so far 
on the end that its weight bore the 
jimb alarmingly earthward. But the 
intrepid Fish Warden was undis- 
mayed and kept going higher and 
ihe until the limbs would barely 
hold him. Then a few shakes and 
the wildcat hit the ground with a 
thump, one of the protectors grabbed 
the animal by a foot and was bitten 
in the hand. His brother officer 
pitched in and between the two of 
them they secured all four feet before 
the now angry animal could inflict 
any more damage. This bobcat turned 
out to be ideal for exhibit purposes 
and the Commission used it for many 
ears. 

The smaller animals are trapped 
alive with less risk, usually in box 
traps. Sometimes a parent is killed 
id the young are found either in a 
den or along the road. Sometime ago 
aman found six little opossums (see 
photo) wandering around. We don’t 
even know who he was. I was leaving 
the office for lunch when the elevator 
man handed me a box. I took the lid 
off and there were the opossums. I 


asked him where he got them and he 
said “a fellow just rushed in the 
door, handed them to me and rushed 
out again; said he was double parked 
and did not want a ticket.” We then 
“sot hag foster mother to a hun 

orde of beady eyed youngsters who 
could eat more pablum than a six 
month’s old baby. 

We've had about everything handed 
to us. We are truly custodians of our 
wildlife. My secretary successfully 
raised baby foxes, both red and gray, 
while they were still so young their 
eyes were closed, Her —s ac- 
complishment was to rear a baby 
beaver. All these animals, and the 
numerous birds which are found by 
our men in the field and by citizens, 
are used in our exhibits and in our 
museums. 

Some come to us wounded. For 
example last fall a hunter shot a 
magnificent immature Bald Eagle “‘in 
mistake” for a Goshawk. He elatedly 
took it to the local Game Protector 
for bounty. There he found out two 
things. There was no bounty on the 
Goshawk and he had killed an eagle, 
which was protected. In addition he 


TIME, PATIENCE AND SKILL are required to make the life-like show cases of Pennsyl- 
yania wildlife used in portable Commission exhibits. Here exhibit preparator George 
Koehler applies finishing touches to one featuring bobwhite quail. 















































was made to pay a fine. The eagle’s 
wing was broken but we took it to a 
local veterinarian and he patched it 
up. Today the bird is as good as new 
and is the object of much admiration 
at the Hershey Zoo where we keep it. 
And so it goes. But there are other 
aspects to exhibit collection and 
preparation. 


Collecting specimens to be mounted 
for various inanimate displays also 
takes time, patience and knowledge. 
They must be collected when they 
are in best fur and feather, and 
skinned carefully so the taxidermist 
can work with fresh and well handled 
specimens. The Commission now 
possesses 485 mounted specimens, 275 
of which are concentrated in the 
waterfowl museum at Pymatuning. 
One hundred thirty-eight (138) are 
on display at the Hershey Zoo, and 
72 have been made up in small, 
portable three dimensional show 
cases for use in token exhibits. These 
exhibits are used at country fairs, 
centennials, sportsmen’s field days, 
and other special events. The time, 
effort and workmanship which go 
into one of the small units is astound- 
ing. Plants, mosses, flowers, berries, 
etc., have to be carefully selected, 
gathered in season and preserved. 
The cases have to be constructed and 


SPECIAL TECHNIQUES keep plants lifelike after they have been collected in the field, 
When seen in wildlife displays, they look almost same as day they were picked. 


wired for lighting, backgrounds have 
to be painted, and the mounted 
specimens must be inserted so that 
when all is said and done there isa 
composite, a diorama, which is not 
only colorful, but which reflects every 
aspect of ecology—in other words re. 
lation of bird or animal to environ 
ment. 

The larger museums have special- 
ists in all of these fields of endeavor 
and they all work as a team. The 
Commission has only one person to 
do all of these jobs. Gifted with a 
woodsman’s background, a_ good 
knowledge of wildlife and a love for 
conservation work, together with an 
unusual amount of ability and in 
genuity, he has managed to keep the 
Commission's exhibits at a high level 
of workmanship and educational in- 
terest. There is an old adage ‘ “jack of 
all trades but master of none” but in 
the case of George Koehler, our ex 
hibit preparator, it does not apply in 
any sense of the word. And so the 
next time you see a Game Commis 
sion exhibit and admire its colorful 
and educational displays, remember 
that they reflect the tremendous it- 
terest and capability of just one it 
dividual—an individual whom you 
may have already met if you looked 
at the photographs accompanying 
this story. 
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a : ow to Make 


B* this time you may have dozens 
of half-finished decoys on your 
hands. We hope those of you who 
took the first part of this “how-to-do- 
it” article in the January issue to 
heart have at least one decoy body 
whittled out. 

Now, for the head .. . it’s not a 
bit more difficult than the body. 
Take your full size profile drawing 
and trace it on a block with the 
grain running with the bill. If a saw 
is handy, cut as close to the outline 
as possible. A keyhole, jig or compass 
saw is useful here. 

Take a long look at the frent and 
top views. Pick up the hatchet and 
cut roughly to these forms. The 
knife is more important here. Again 
keep cutting until you're happy with 
the results—rasp—sandpaper—and it's 
finished. Nothing to it. if you think 
the ducks appreciate it, you can carve 
all sorts of detail on the bill. To 


know just what to carve, study 


photos, or better still, look at a real 
duck. 


By Windy Marsh ae 
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If you ask 10 decoy makers how to 
fasten the head to the body, you'll 
get 10 answers and all of them will 
be right. But here’s one way that has 
some extra advantages. Bore a 5% 
hole about 114 inches in the head 
and glue in a dowel of the same size. 
If you can’t wait ‘til the glue dries 
drive in a brad. Now bore a 11/16” 
or %4” hole as straight as ae 
entirely through the body checking 
the correct position. Put the head on. 
Leave the dowel project about an 
inch. Bore a \%4 inch hole for the 
anchor rope and one decoy is ready 
for a coat of marine Val oil, Cup- 
rinol, Woodlife or any wood water- 
proofer and preservative. 

Before we start to paint, are there 
any questions? What if there are 
cracks, checks or holes in the wood? 
Follow the directions to mix a water- 
proof glue such as weldwood or 
Elmer’s glue then add sawdust to 
thicken it. Fill up the cracks with 
this and let stand ‘til dry. You'll 
never see them when painted. Plastic 
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wood, duratite, and similar commer- 
cial products work equally well but 
if you need a great quantity they can 
cost money. 


Can the decoy be thinner than 
shown? Sure, but remember it’s go- 
ing to sink some in the water. If your 
wood is real light or you use cork or 
balsa they can come down as much 
as an inch. 


Do you use a hatchet on cork or 
balsa? Nope. A coarse rasp for cork, 
a very sharp knife for balsa. Other- 
wise, the procedure is the same. 


What are the advantages of the 
head fastening? Well, there are sev- 
eral, First, decoys are easier to trans- 

ort and store with the bodies and 
ome separate. Second, when a bill 
breaks there’s no trick to replacing 
the head. Third, the heads can be 
turned in any position, looking much 
more realistic than having them all 
the same. Fourth, there’s no extra 


fasteners to bend, rust, rot, fall off 
‘ 








or mar other decoys when they ar 
stacked. There must be a couple 
more but these should suffice; naty. 
ally you prefer your own method 
anyway. 

How about Hollow Bodies? This 
entails a lot of extra work plus some 
slightly expert fitting, and when it; 
all said and done, it’s doubtful jf 
you've gained anything. As far as the 
extra weight of a solid model, the 
fastenings and added _ keelweight 
necessary add up about the same, 
Should you leave your decoys in the 
water for days at a time they ar 
going to leak in spite of anything. 

How about keels or weights? Some 
do and some don’t. Lead keels are 
sold especially for this job. A hard 
wood one does the trick and is simple 
to make, as sketched. 


Well, you're finally ready to get 
out the brushes and paint. Unless you 
want to be super fancy you don't 
need a lot of good brushes but you 
should have one—a red sable brush 
—No. 6. Used by artists normally for 
watercolor painting and as expensive 
as the dickens for its size. For the 
rest, buy a couple small size regular 
paint brushes, 14 inch to 114” wide, 
These can be the cheapest there is- 
it’s best to use them and chuck them, 


For paint—and this is the trick- 
sign painters colors ground in Japan. 
Nothing else will do as well. They're 
not expensive and you'll need 8 tubes 
—white, black, raw sienna, bumt 
umber, yellow ochre, chrome green, 
prussian blue, plus a couple more if 
you care to be confused. 


First thing, open up the tubes and 
smear a little color around on 4 
board. Look at it. Mix a couple to 
gether—add a little black—a smidgen 
of white. Just fiddle around and get 
acquainted with the stuff. 


Here’s where you want to try any: 
thing to get the right effect. Feathers 
can be painted in as the sketch ora 
great texture can be had by putting 
on a light undercoat leaving it dy 
(Japan colors dry in 10 or b 
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minutes). Brush on a dark color while 
the paint is wet. Then take a comb, 
coarse or fine, and scratch in feather 
shapes. Or before the undercoat sets, 
dip the end of a brush in a color a 
little darker or lighter and stipple it 
on. Take a piece of sponge, cut a 
square edge and use this in a similar 
manner or do the same thing with 
stiff paper. Try anything to get the 
color and texture you want. 

To blend colors smoothly one into 
another use a soft cloth or your 
fingers. Try painting one color over 
another before the first is dry .. . 
try mixing the final color right on 
the decoy . . . smooching them to- 
gether with an old brush. Inci- 
dentally, thin Japan colors only with 
turpentine if you want them to dry 
flat! Try using different consistencies 
of paint. Heavy as it comes from the 
tube—or brush one real thinned-out 
color over another. 


In painting don’t bow to the con- 
ventional methods. Try anything; it 
will probably work and you have a 
good chance of coming up with some- 
thing new and different. Save the 
“good” artist brush for putting in 
any small details you think important. 
A quality brush makes this task 
easier. 


About painting patterns — don’t 
copy other decoys unless they are ones 
you especially admire. Get a copy of 
“The Duck, Geese and Swans of 
North America” by Kortright, pub- 
lished by the Stackpole Company or 
“The Audubon Water Bird Guide” 
by Richard H. Pough, published by 
Doubleday & Co. or any pictures of 
ducks (or best of all—actual ducks) 
and work out your own methods! 
Don’t for goodness sake try to copy 
every feather or marking; try to get 
the all over character or effect. 


You can be sure that they will be 
original and unquestionably (if you're 
satisfied) as good a paint job as any 
other. This business of blindly fol- 
lowing old painting patterns fre- 














quently perpetuating someone’s mis- 
take sometimes becomes so ludicrous 
that it has in some cases been diff- 
cult to tell a Golden Eye from a 
Green Wing Teal. 

The eyes have it to give a finished 
life-like effect to your decoy. The 
best glass ones are available from any 
taxidermist supply house and they 
are worth the money for the extra 
touch they give. Red eyes for Canvas- 
backs, dark brown for Blacks and 
Mallards, amber for Scaup, Redheads, 
and Ruddys, yellow for Golden Eyes 
and black for Geese and Brandt. 

Maybe your first job won't be a 
masterpiece, but keep cutting, sandin’ 
and painting. Ducks are an apprecia- 
tive bird and after all it’s them you 
are inviting to dinner . . . yours, of 


course. 
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Dear Editor: 


The following story was told to me 
by Ted Wiltse and Fred Henke of 
Bradford, McKean County. 

These men were hunting in the 
vicinity of North Fork of Willow 
Creek on December 6, 1955. About 
3:30 P. M. they heard a deer blatting 
across the ravine. They decided to 
investigate and as they approached 
the scene, they also heard a thump- 
ing noise. Looking up they saw that 
a black bear had just killed a — 
buck and was dragging it up the hill. 
Every so often he would stop and 
take a bite. Nearby there was a doe 
which kept running around. The 
bear dragged the deer about 200 feet, 
laid it down and then left after see- 
ing the two men. Wiltse and Henke 
figured that the bear had come down 
a log, jumped off and killed the deer 
when it was three or four jumps 
away from his bed. After naihaedl: 
ing the bear for a distance, they 
could see he had the wind in his 
favor while approaching the deer. It 
looked like the old bear was just too 
hungry to go into his winter sleep. 


Sincerely, 

WILLIAM C. MARTIN 
Deputy Game Protector 
Lewis Run, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

On March 16, 1955 I received a 
call from Mr. Thomas Selter who 
reported that two dogs were killing a 
deer near his home. On arriving 
there I found a doe deer with all of 
the flesh ripping from the _hind- 





uarters. The skin was torn off one 
side of the animal and two fawn; 
were exposed. Her neck was chewed 
as well as one front leg. This deer 
was still alive. Perhaps a sight like 
this should be shown everyone who 
turns their unwanted dogs loose in 
the wild. 


Yours truly, 


GEORGE H. SCHULTZ 
Deputy Game Protector 
North East, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


This past summer I wrote to you 
about doe seasons. You sent me a lot 
of books and papers that more than 
answered my questions. My fellow 
workers also talked and criticized the 
doe season as I did so I left them 
read the literature to prove what the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
doing for the sportsmen. The Sep 
tember, 1950 Special Issue No. | of 
GAME NEWS I have read a dozen 
times. It taught me more than | 
can ever thank you for. Each time! 
read it, I learn more. 


The farmer who owns the land 
where we hunted this year told us 
that the Saturday before deer season 
he counted 34 deer in one of his 
fields. My partner and I each bagged 
our deer in the first couple of hours. 
Hope to visit the same area in Car 
bon County again this winter for a’ 
few days. 


Yours sincerely, 


HAROLD FITZGERALD 
Collegeville, Pa, 
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A Sportsman’s Guide To. . 





Huntingdon County 


Fifty-Eighth In A Series 








Note; This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 








Land Area 
Huntingdon County covers 572,864 
acres of which 416,372 acres (72.7%) 
are forested. Publicly owned land 
totals 85,587 acres of which 17,491.3 
acres are in State Game Lands, 


Topography 

The county lies south of the center 
of the State, mainly in the upper val- 
leys of the Juniata River and _ its 
affluent streams. Through it run the 
rugged mountain ranges paralleling 
the Alleghenies in their southwesterly 
course. The surface is greatly broken 
and much of it cannot be profitably 
cultivated. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Railroad 
& Coal Company, the East Broad 
Top Railroad & Coal Company and 
the Bellefonte Central. The William 
Penn Highway (U. S. 22) and U. S. 
Route 522 traverse the county, which 
has 495 miles of improved State 
highways. 

History 

Huntingdon is one of the oldest 
counties in the central part of the 
State, having been created from part 
of Bedford county in 1787. Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, provost of the College 
of Philadelphia (now the University 
of Pennsylvania) owned the lands in 
this section and laid out the town of 
Huntingdon in 1767, naming it in 
honor of Selina Hastings, Countess of 


Huntingdon who was a benefactor of 
the Philadelphia institution. The 
area about Huntingdon was at one 
time an important Indian settlement. 
It was known as Standing Stone from 
a large stone erected by the Indians 
and covered with their markings. 


The earliest settlement in the 
resent county was made in 1754 at 
tanding Stone by one Hugh Craw- 
ford. The fertile lands along the 
Juniata, on Spruce Creek and other 
tributaries were soon dotted with the 
cabins of Scotch-Irish and English 
settlers. The area was able to furnish 
men for some of the companies sent 
out from Bedford county to aid the 
cause of independence during the 
Revolution. Forts Anderson, Hart- 
sock, Lytle, McAlevy’s, McCormick, 
Shirley and Standing Stone were built 
within the county from 1749 to 1780 
to assist in defending the frontier. 

The Juniata charcoal iron industry 
was well developed in the county 
which at one time had nearly fifty 
ironworks. Some of the finest iron in 
the State was produced at these 
furnaces and forges. With the pass- 
ing of the iron industry, clay and 
stone products became the most basic 
mineral industries of the county, 
though the area has some bituminous 
coal. 

Industry 

The principal classes of industry 
are clay, glass and stone products; 
textiles and textile products; paper 
and printing industries. Chief prod- 
ucts include ganister brick, terra 
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cotta and fire clay products, station- 
ery goods, bituminous coal, glass sand, 
and rayon yarns. 


Agriculture 
Huntingdon County has _ 1,765 
farms with 99,393 acres under culti- 
vation. General farming characterizes 
agricultural industry in the county. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Ross G. 
Metz, Petersburg (Phone: Alexandria 
9-4626) is assigned to the following 
townships: Warriors Mark, Franklin, 
Spruce Creek, Morris, Logan, West, 
Barree, Miller, and Jackson. 

District Game Protector Dean M. 
Lesnett, Sr., Route #1, Hesston 
(Phone: Marklesburg 38) is assigned 
to the following townships: Porter, 
Walker, Penn, Lincoln, Union, Juni- 
ata, Brady, Henderson, Oneida, and 


Shirley. 
District Game Protector L. B. 
Welch, Box 36, Three Springs 


(Phone: 8-2511) is assigned to the 
following townships: Hopewell, Car- 
bon, Tod, Wood, Clay, Springfield, 
Dublin, Tell, Cromwell and Cass. 
The Game Commission’s South- 
central Field Division Headquarters 
is also located in Huntingdon, Arthur 
G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., 
Huntingdon (Phone: 872). 


Fish Warden 

The Fish Commission's Southcen- 
tral Field Division headquarters is 
located at Huntingdon, Harold Cor- 
bin, Supervisor, 521 13th Street 
(Phone: 1202). | 

Fish Warden Richard Owens, 83 
Cedar Street, Mt. Union (Phone: 
339]) is assigned to this county. 


District Forester 
District Forester F. H. Dutlinger, 
P. O. Box 245, Huntingdon (Phone: 
1823) is assigned to this county by 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests & Waters. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream or 


lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Barree Run, Barree, Rt. 
115, 1 mi.; Black Log Creek, Orbi- 
sonia, Rt. 522, 17 mi.; Garners Run, 
Neffs Mills, Rt. 305, 3 mi.; Globe 
Run, Neffs Mills, 4 mi.; Greenwood 
Furnace Dam, Greenwood Furnace, 
Rt. 305, 3 acres; Laurel Run, Mc- 
Alevys Fort, Rt. 545, 8 mi.; Nine 
Mile Run, Burnt Cabins, Rt. 522, 3 
mi.; Saddler Creek, Mill Creek, Rt. 5, 
7 mi.; Standing Stone Creek, Mc- 
Alevys Fort, Rt. 545, 16 mi.; Stand- 
ing Stone Creek, E. Br., Cornpropst 
Mills, Rt. 545, 8 mi.; Tuscarora 
Creek, Blair Mills, Rt. 75, 5 mi; 
West Licking Creek, Mt. Union, Rt. 
22, 3 mi.; Whipple Dam, McAlevys 
Fort, Rt. 545, 15 acres. 

BLACK BASS: Aughwick Creek, 
Orbisonia, Rt. 522, 12 mi.; Juniata 
River, Huntingdon, Rt. 22, 12 mi.; 
Penn Central Dam, Huntingdon, Rt. 
22, 576 acres; Raystown Branch, 
Huntingdon, Rt. 22, 35 mi.; Stand- 
ing Stone Creek, Huntingdon, 10 
miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Huntingdon County offers hunting 
opportunity on a wide variety of 
forest game species, particularly wild 
turkeys and deer. An occasional black 
bear is taken here and it affords some 
small game hunting. Ten tracts of 
State Game Lands, open to public 
hunting, are located as follows: Num- 
ber 133, totalling 187.5 acres, near 
Stover; Number 166, in part, cover- 
ing 300.4 acres near Water Street; 
Number 112, covering 1,298.5 acres 
near Union Church; Number 188, in 
part, covering 472.6 acres near Mc- 
Connellstown; Number 73, in part, 
covering 2,373.2 acres near Shy 
Beaver; Number 71, covering 4,121.8 
acres near Mt. Union; Number 67, 
covering 1,849.7 acres near Eagle 
Foundry; Number 99, covering 2,- 
922.1 acres near Saltillo; Number 121, 
covering 1,663.2 acres near Saltillo; 
and Number 81, in part, covering 
2,302.3 acres near Maddensville. 
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pa country lane was coated with 
a half-inch of thick mud. Its con. 
sistency was that of the piping hot 
satmeal I had absorbed for break- 
fast. My progress along this hidden 
thoroughfare became a plodding, tor- 
red advance in which each step 
aided to the gooey accumulation on 
my boots. The February sun, after 
ushing the mercury into the fifties, 

d turned its talents to pulling the 
frost out of the ground. I came along 
just when the going was the hardest. 

To my right was open woodland, 
dering solid footing and interesting 
side attractions such as fascinating 
wutcrop boulders and thickets of 
young beech saplings. All I had to 
do was step over the sketchy wire 
lence to escape the clinging mud of 
that roadway. To my left the terrain 
dropped off aunt behind a strong 
nce which proclaimed that here was 
pasture land, and here also was easy 
lavigating. 

With firm resolve I ignored all 
these tempting side paths and strode 
doggedly uP the middle of the lane, 
ening along in a laborious welter 
0 


mud, and leaving tracks which 
ould only have been made by Paul 
Bunyan himself. This mud wallowing 
during February thaw days is the 
tue countryman’s first step across 
” threshold of the advancing spring- 
lide, 
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No outdoorsman worth his salt 
would think of walking anywhere 
but right through the mud of a thaw- 
ing February day. The good feel of 
oozing earth beneath his feet, with 
the sound of runoff water everywhere, 
and songsparrows chanting in the 
neighboring thickets—all these things 
contribute to late winter behavior 
which becomes almost a ritual. Some- 
where in the treetops there should 
be a robin scolding, to complete the 
picture. 

After a mile or so of rough going 
through the mire I scoured my boots 
in a melting snow drift and leaned 
into the fence to watch the woods 
above the road. The sun was at my 
back and the gently sloping hillside 
was bathed in an effulgent light that 
warmed me just to look at it. A noisy 
fly came buzzing around in friendly 
fashion, and moved on up the road, 
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The woods appeared deserted. I 
watched carefully for some evidence 
of fox moving along the ridge, for 
this is good fox country, and I had 
just seen a plump hen from one of 
the neighboring farms lying lifeless 
along a trail through the trees. Some- 
where up there a pileated wood- 
pecker was working over a dead snag. 
His hammer blows sounded like a 
woodsman’s axe echoing across the 
hills. 

I twisted a few alarm notes from a 
pocket bird caller and immediately 
drew indignant response from all the 
chipmunks in the area. The little 
fellows were out from their cozy dens 
to enjoy the day, and the phony 
alarm cries set them all to vociferous 
chirping. Where had been brooding 
quiet was now a sort of chipmunk 
bedlam. A trio of northern flickers 
who are wintering here flew by to 
probe the racket. 

It’s getting around to nesting time 
for the big owls. I checked on all the 
old crow’s nests in the treetops, but 
saw no signs of owl occupancy. At a 
point a half-mile or so farther up the 
road I vaulted the fence and dropped 
down into the ravine below. Here 
was a quick return to winter. The 
north facing slope had avoided the 
sun, and cold bare ribs of ice glowered 
through the gloomy trees. 

My mood was one for thaw and 
rising sap, and I back-tracked out of 
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there in a hurry, retracing my way tg 
the muddy lane and the sunshine 
Back down the roadway I tru 
mud flying at every step, and the big 
pileated log cock scolding in hj 
pitched nervous yelps. I saw a fey 
nuthatches and the noisy red-bellied 
woodpeckers so common in this ares, 


Finally I slithered out to the hard. 
topped roadway where I had left the 
car. There in the top of a tall syca. 
more sat the robin I had been expect: 
ing. He looked off to the south and 
scolded as only the red breast cap 
scold. Then he flew high into the 
northwest, bent on testing the rear 
guard of the retreating winter. 


Deep in the heart of one of the 
most interesting bits of woodland in 
my hiking bailiwick is a stretch of 
“stake and rider” fence. My thoughts 
always return to this hidden boundary 
line during that February week cele 
brating the birthday of the great rail. 
splitter. It’s only a few rods in length, 
but the rails are split chestnut and 
they have been put in place bya 
master fence builder. 


On the birthday of the great 
emancipator, the Carolina wrens 
along that secluded fence row didn't 
sing ‘“‘tea-kettle, tea-kettle.” Then 
their song sounds to me more like 
“Abraham, Abraham.” Of course the 
chestnut trees are gone from thos 
hills. Only the naked, dead snags te 
main. But that fence still stands a 
solid and true as the day it was woven 
together many years ago. 


Every time I pass that way I stop 
to visit with the old fence. In the 
heat of summer chipmunks and 
squirrels use the top rail for their 
private roadway. Once I saw a white 
footed mouse scampering along this 
thoroughfare. Chickadees nested one 
season in a cavity in the side of ont 
of the supporting stakes. I have no 
doubt the big-eyed flying squirrel 
use well this handy runway during 
the midnight hours. 


In these days of tractor-stretched 
wire and metal corner posts, the att 
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of building the stake and rider fence 
js well-nigh forgotten. I remember 
well the mess we got into when we 
rojected a piece of this type of fenc- 
ing at the entrance to a boy's camp. 
The old timers would have gotten a 
huge chuckle out of our inept at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of true 
stake and rider structure. 


With the cross cut saw and the 
kerfing axe we were pretty good at 
laying down the big timber sticks. 
And with the sledge and splitting 
wedges we riped out rails that even 
Old Abe would have approved. But 
from then on we were completely at 
sea. I'm ashamed to report that the 
fence was finally tied together with 
big rig-building spikes. 

This year the old fence in the hid- 
den woodland stood cold and silent 
in below zero temperature on that 
holiday morning commemorating the 
gaunt emancipator who was ever a 
countryman at heart. There were 
occasional sharp explosions as the 
frost ripped through the tight bark 
on the brooding trees. A four inch 

wder snow blanketed the forest 
oor, and the ancient fence stood 
starkly revealed as a thing of simple, 


rugged beauty. 


There can be no denying the fact 
that today’s fences are stronger, 
straighter and more economical of 
expensive lumber. But where is the 
raspberry that leans with comfort on 
these meticulous fencerows? The rab- 
bit finds no haven here, and the 
blacksnake who loves to sun himself 
on the broad rails of the old-time 
“make” fence, can only _ slither 
through the wire and seek more con- 
genial loafing grounds. 


One rail fence I will never forget 
runs from a traveled roadway along 
a lane that penetrates deep into a 
swampland where the rare orchids 
can still be found. After a hard day 
in the damp heat of the almost tropic 
swamp growth, I emerge on this lane 
at sunset time and plod slowly out to 
the highway. To my right this old 





fence zigzags along to keep me com- 
pany, with fragrant blossoms in the 
alternate angles, and songbirds carol- 
ing their evening hymns in the edg- 
ing thickets. 

My fence in the woodland is a 
kind of monument to the old ways— 
a sort of melancholy monument to 
the ancient regime, to a vanished 
order. The old ways change and the 
split rail fence is now a relic of ae 
pier days when we thought we could 

e prodigal with lumber. But so long 
as it stands I'll go back there each 
year to lean in a corner and watch 
the mottled shadows of the woods, 
the swaying stems of the Solomon’s 
seal; to hear the throbbing song of 
the woodthrush and the chatter of a 
squirrel running along the topmost 
rail and leaping up a nearby trunk. 

The winter weary countryman sud- 
denly realizes that another February 
has come over the horizon. Aided and 
abetted by all the groundhogs in the 
valley, he now takes a firmer grip on 
the weather reins and starts pulling 
and hauling in the general direction 
of April. The Indians called this the 
Hunger Moon, and huddled forlornly 
in their cold bark huts. To them, as 
for many of the wild folk, the arrival 
of February meant only a dismal pro- 
longing of the numbing, hunger- 
pinched season of snows and misery. 


No matter how the biting wind 
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nips fingers and ears, February is the 
month of hope. Countrymen every- 
where know that under the brook 
ice the water is flowing. The earth 
begins to dream of spring. Those long 
shadows on the pasture snow are 
violet where the first violets will soon 
spread their purple loveliness. 

The outdoorsman keeps an eye out 
for the gorgeous mourning cloak 
butterfly on those occasional bright 
February days when the warming sun 
lights up the forest aisles. This fellow 
spends the cold dark days tucked 
away behind the gaping boards of an 
old shed or snug under a bit of loose 
bark on some woodland tree. When 
the “January thaw” comes, be it in 


FEBRUARY~J956 


December or February, he thaws oy 
too, and floats about his forest haunts, 
to the delight of countrymen who 
pass that way. 

One of the strangest of all the little 
people of the wintry landscape is the 
snow-flea. This is no minor flea, but 
an actual living and _ very lively 
midget, whose swarms sometimg 
cover the snow in patches as black 
as ink, or convert large pn of its 
surface to a dark-gray color. 

I first encountered these queer in. 
sects one thawy day when, as a lad, 
I ploughed my way through a favorite 
woodland. I came suddenly upon a 
patch perhaps two feet in diameter, 
moving like a dark shadow across the 
white snow blanket. Country folk be. 
lieve they come down riding on the 
snowflakes, but actually they live in 
moss and lichens on trees and rocks 
and come out to stretch their legs in 
mild weather. 

One thing about February—it’s an 
unpredictable month. It might decide 
to be a month of winter and cany 
the armor-bound acres of January 
clear through its twenty-eight days, 
It may choose to bring an early spring 
and favor us with songsparrow. music 
in the dawning and robins on the 
lawn where the snow has melted. Or 
it may stay in character and be what 
it should be—a month of suspenseful 
transition. 








Closed Seasons Aren’t Needed 

Bob Dorney in the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin claims that when 
ruffed grouse go into their cyclic nose-dive, closed seasons are not necessaty 
to assure future hunting. In Wisconsin, grouse were heavily shot in 1953 
when they were plentiful, but practically untouched in 1954 when they be 
came scarce. But, the sportsmen of that state spent over one million hours 
in the woods looking for them, so even a poor season can furnish a ue 
mendous amount of healthful outdoor recreation! 

Michigan kept their grouse season open during the last low of the cyde 
from 1945 through 1947, and the birds bounced back by 1949 just as well as 
they did in neighboring states where the season had been closed during 
these years. 

Closed seasons will not help them make a come-back, and there is plenty 
of safety in the reduced harvest which accompanies the lean years. 
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Marvelous Mechanical Age 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-— 
Motor scooters finally made their way 
into my District Deer Record Book 
during the month of November, 
1955. On November 27, I received 
a call that a deer was hit and lying 
alongside Route 113, just out of 
Franconai. Upon investigation I 
found a doe lying there with a 
broken back. Next to the deer was 
an upturned motor scooter. A stu- 
dent from Souderton had hit the deer 
while driving along the highway. In- 
cidentally, this was the first deer that 
I had ever had killed by a motor 
scooter. Then the following day, No- 
vember 28, the opening of the deer 
season, I came across a boy from 
Pennsburg who had just shot an 
eight point buck, weighing about 130 
pounds. I helped him drag it to the 
road and found that he had driven 
out there about three miles on a 
motor scooter and was going to try 
to take the deer home on it. But 
after trying for about 20 minutes to 
tie the deer on, he finally gave up 
and sent his buddy to town for a car. 
It certainly would have been strange 
for the people of Pennsburg to see 
two grown boys with their guns and 
a large buck coming down the street 
on a motor scooter.—District Game 
_— William E. Shaver, Main- 
and. 
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Leading a Merry Chase 

ERIE COUNTY-—Pheasants some- 
time are smarter and more wary than 
a lot of hunters suppose, I struck a 
fresh pheasant track on new snow at 
1:30 P.M. and determined to see 
just how far the bird would go. I 
followed him as fast as I could travel 
and a good part of the time on the 
run. The bird made four big circles 
and watched me on his track, just 
like an old buck deer will do. I 
finally flushed the bird at 4:45 P. M. 
During the chase he had travelled 
a good eight or nine miles, had 
doubled back on his track several 
times, followed in tracks he had pre- 
viously made in circling around and 
travelled in a small stream so as 
not to leave a track and evade pur- 
suit. A bird like that could really 
give a good dog quite a time and 
then evade the dog without ever 
flushing from the ground. Little 
wonder the hunters found some of 
the birds hard to get.—District Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Union 
City. 


Ice Patrol 

INDIANA COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 30, while on patrol in West 
Mahoning Township I observed a 16 
year old boy crossing Mahoning 
Creek. He waded in up to his waist 
and when he arrived on my side of 
the stream I asked him what he was 
doing. He said he had wounded a 
buck and was tracking it. He had 
seen where it had laid down several 
times. Telling him I thought he 
should go home for dry clothes, he 
remarked, “I’ve been wet plenty 
times before.”” This was in 10 degree 
weather and plenty cold for that 
kind of wading.—District Game Pro- 
tector A. J. Zaycosky, Indiana, 
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Finally Got Straight Steer 
MERCER COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 15, meputy Jack Reimold and I 


investigated a complaint that a 
hunter had shot a 1700 pound steer 
belonging to W. M. Mizner of near 
Sharpsville. I asked for and got per- 
mission from Mr. Mizner to dissect 
the huge animal. After a_ partial 
examination we were convinced that 
the animal had not been shot by any- 
one. We thought that from the great 
number of bruises on its body that 
peenepe the animal had been scared 
y a hunter or dog and in its flight 
had tripped and fell breaking its 
neck. It had died at the time of a 
fall thunder and lightning storm and 
by the marks on the body it could 
have been killed by the elements. 
This was later verified by a veteri- 
narian who placed the cause of death 
upon lightning. Mr. Mizner feels 
a great deal better about hunters 
and fishermen.—District Game Pro- 
tector, Ralph E. Flaugh, Hadley. 


Either Too Early er Too Late 

PIKE COUNTY—On the evening 
of November 23, I received a call 
about a doe deer hit and killed by a 
car at Pecks Pond. The man said that 
he would dress it out and take it to 
his camp. When I arrived at the 
camp to pick up the deer the man 
asked when deer had their young. I 


told him that the fawning season 
was usually May and June. He then 
said, “Well what would you qj 
this,” and pointed to a part of the 
entrails. Here we found an objeq 
about the size of a football. Close, 
examination revealed that it was the 
womb of the deer and upon cuttj 
it open a partly decomposed fawn 
was found inside. Now here it j 
November, a long time past the 
fawning season, and what would ha 
pen to the deer in this situation had 
she lived? Would the fawn or x 
mains be passed? Would she breed 
again? How long would she have 
lived and if she did, who would 
know the outcome?—District Game 
Protector Albert J. Kriefski, Bloom. 
ing Grove. 


About Face! 


WAYNE COUNTY-It was re 
ported to me by Deputy Warring and 
Ohlsen that a large, male, red fox 
was killed by a local rabbit hunter 
last November. It seems that a young 
hound was running a rabbit ina 
swamp. The dog was barking right 
along and _ suddenly the barks 
changed to squeals. Soon the d 
came running out of the swamp Wi 
the large red fox in close pursuit 
The owner of the dog saw the fox 
and shot it.—District Game Protector 
Robert H. Myers, Honesdale. 
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“Bar” Bowhunter 
LUZERNE COUNTY—Past arch- 
ery season I came upon an archer 
who was hunting a “bar.” This in- 
dividual was fully aware of every- 
thing needed and would have put 
Davy Crockett to shame, yes, even 
toa fine looking horse. He first came 
to a deputy and then to me and 
asked if we knew where the nearest 
“bar” was. District Game Protector 
John C. Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 


Foxey Fate 

MERCER COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 10, Robert Elder of Jackson Cen- 
ter, was returning home from hunt- 
ing deer and a ringneck flew into the 
front of his car. The impact knocked 
the ringneck into the ditch along the 
toad. Mr. Elder brought his car to a 
stop and walked back to where he 
had hit the ringneck and when he 
got within 25 feet of the bird a red 
fox jumped out ot the brush, 
grabbed the ringneck and took off to 
parts unknown. It is my belief that 
the fox was stalking the ringneck and 
when Mr, Elder hit the bird, it made 
ita simple matter for the fox to pick 
up his belated Thanksgiving dinner 
and vanish into his wooded domain. 
—District Game Protector Arthur 
T. Biondi, Mercer. 


Battling Buck 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY — On 
November 24, Richard Ferrenberg of 
Huntingdon, R. D. #2, was hunting 
small game in Oneida Township. 
Suddenly out of nowhere a _ large 
eight point deer charged at him, 
knocking him to the ground. One 
of his rabbit dogs, seeing his master 
in distress, lunged at the deer, where- 
upon the buck attacked and injured 
the dog. This gave Richard a chance 
to get to his feet and behind a tree. 
The buck charged the tree several 
times tearing the bark from it in his 
attempt to get at Richard. Inci- 
dentally the buck knocked the gun 
from Mr. Ferrenberg’s hands when 
he first attacked him.—Wildlife Pro- 
tection Assistant Lester E. Sheaffer, 
Huntingdon. 


Parking Problem 

VENANGO COUNTY-—The latest 
angle on posted land was recently 
related to me. One man that has a 
large acreage of farm and oil lease 
has it all posted. His story is that 
he cannot go into any city near here 
and park his auto without paying ten 
cents to a dollar. He decided his 
property is just as valuable as a small 
city parking space. Therefore, he 
closed all his land. He stated if the 
city people will not let him park 
there, he is not letting the city people 
tramp all over his land.—District 
Game Protector Clyde Decker, Frank- 
lin. 
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Slippery Rock Surprise 
BUTLER COUNTY—Charles 


Stringer, Jr., while hunting near 
Boyers the first day of the buck 
season had a rather unusual ex- 
perience. He saw several deer run- 
ning in the distance but due to the 
inclement weather could not tell the 
sex of the deer. So he started to 
run, trying to head off the deer. As 
he was running, he leaped to span 
what he thought was a large rock. 
To his surprise the rock turned out 
to be a live doe which raised as he 
leaped, striking him in the feet which 
sent him and his rifle sprawling in 
the snow. The doe trotted off a short 
distance and stood looking back at 
its victim lying there in the snow 
with an expression on her face that 
said the joke was on Stringer.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Woodrow E. 
Portzline, Slippery Rock. 


All’s Not Lost 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY—At 6 
A. M. November 30, I received a call 
that there was a man lost in Pine 
Township and was last observed at 
11 A. M. November 29, on the Bloom 
Road. I obtained a Jeep as the roads 
were terrible, and we went to the 
point where the man was last ob- 
served. In a short time the man was 
located. He explained to me he 
realized he was lost at 2 P.M. No- 
vember 29, so he built himself a fire 
and was in good condition when we 
found him. He had fired all his shells 
but two and at 7:30 A.M. while still 
lost, he shot a nine point buck. After 
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being out all night in zero weathe 
this man comes out of the wood 
in good condition with a nice trophy 
—District Game Protector Claude | 
Kelsey, Troutville. 





Buffalo Bear 


UNION COUNTY—On Novemhy 
22, 1955, Mr.. Harry Keefer and }j 
two sons, Kenneth and Elwood ¢ 
near Vicksburg, were hunting fj 
necks in Buffalo Valley midway k 
tween Lewisburg and  Vicksbup Te 
About 2:30 P.M. they came upon; 
patch of evergreens in an open fie 
and all were amazed when out ¢ 
the pines came a large bear headed 
out across the open fields towar 
much travelled Route 45. When the 
collected their wits they started hom} 7 
for rifles. While this was taki 
place, Richard Hackenburg, wh, 2 
lives near Keefers, saw the spectack} ‘he 
While they were busy getting the} 4! 
guns and getting into a pickup trud 
in an effort to head off the bex 
the animal had made an opening it 
a wire fence, skirted around a section 
of snow fence, crossed Route 45 ani 
was headed for New Berlin Mout 
tain, taking the shortest and mojp COM 
direct route. The hunters were final Pu 
able to get into position to show 
and when the smoke had cleared 
Hackenburg was the possessor ofi 
150 pound bear. All of this tod 
place in a highly cultivated area aii 
within a few miles of several villags 
and towns.—District Game Protecttt 
John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 

















Western Intruder 


MONTOUR COUNTY-A femakg | 
coyote weighing over 40 pounds Wa 
shot in Liberty Township by Davi 
Myers and Richard Newman of 
D. #1, Danville, on November} 
1955. This is the second coyote ki 
in Montour County during the 
30 years. One had been killed a) 
years ago in the Klondike section 
the county. District Game Proteg 
Bruce P. Yeager, Northumberland 
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Commission Sets Tentative Opening Dates For 1956 


' Hunting Seasons 
The tentative opening dates of the 1956 game hunting seasons were set by 
the Game Commission at its meeting in Harrisburg on January 5th. 


Tentative opening dates are: 
Small game —October 27— (however, the Commission is seriously 
considering opening grouse and squir- 
rel seasons October 20) 


Bow and arrow deer—October 8 — (probably closing October 26) 
Antlered deer —December 3 
Bear —November 26— (one week) 


These probable dates are released in January to enable hunters to plan 
vacation periods during game seasons. 
Definite opening dates will not be determined until the July meeting of 
the Commission, when seasons and bag limits will be officially established. 
At the Game Commission meeting the following officers were reelected to 
serve in the capacities named, as follows: 
President—Colonel Nicholas Biddle 
Vice-President—Herbert L. Buchanan 
Secretary—Andrew C. Long 





COMMISSION MEMBERS, meeting in Harrisburg on January 5, are left to right: C. 
Huffman, John C. Herman, pres. Nicholas Biddle, Andrew C. Long, vice-pres. H. 
Buchanan, Ross L. Leffler, and Tom L. McDowell. 
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Early Estimates Place 1955 
Deer Kill at 75,000 


Preliminary estimates received from 
Game Protectors and other field 
representatives immediately following 
the close of Pennsylvania’s 1955 buck 
deer season indicate approximately 
38,000 antlered deer were taken by 
sportsmen during the twelve days of 
legal hunting. 

The wildlife authorities stress: this 
total for the state is the preliminary 
estimates; it may be revised later 
as more complete returns are re- 
ceived. The official buck kill figures 
will not be available until all big 


FEBRUARY—]956 
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game kill tags are received and taby. 
lated. 


Following the recent two-day 
antlerless deer season a quick estimate 
by Commission field officers placed 
the statewide kill figure at approxi. 
mately 37,000 animals. This estimate, 
also, may be revised in the light of 
a more complete survey of the 1955 
harvest. 


As with Pennsylvania’s buck deer 
and bear kills in the seasons this year, 
the official figure on the antlerles 
deer take will not be forthcomip 
until all big game tags, returned to 
Harrisburg, are checked and counted, 








NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 

Game Commission Meeting, January 5, 1956) 


RESOLUTION 
: WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator popw- 
ation; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the provisions 
of Article XI, Section 1101 of the Game Law, by resolution adopted this 
5th day of January, 1956, hereby directs that for the fiscal year beginning 
June 1, 1956, the bounty payments authorized for the birds and animals 
enumerated below, if killed in a wild state in any County of the Common. 
wealth during the period specified and presented in the manner and under 
the conditions stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, adult or 
fledgling, killed during all months excepting November and 
December. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing Resolution shall be 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Ad 
aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and other 
sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the resolu 
tion establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state within 
the Commonwealth from June 1, 1956 until further notice. Notice of this 
action is published in accordance with the requirements of the law.” 

Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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Deer Die-offs Discussed 
By Wildlife Agencies 


Wildlife biologists, public health 
oficials and pathologists from several 
of the States afflicted this year by a 
sudden die-off of white-tailed deer 
met in Atlanta, Georgia, on Decem- 
ber 19-20, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The die-offs, 
which occurred from early August 
to mid-October, were reported in 
New Jersey, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see. Field estimates numbered the 
dead deer at several hundred in New 
Jersey, with lesser numbers in_ the 
southern States and Michigan. Mor- 
tality of a similar nature has occurred 
in some of these areas periodically 
since 1908. There has been no re- 

rts of deer dying in Pennsylvania 
rom the same cause although starva- 
tion has long taken its toll where the 
deer herd exceeds the carrying 
capacity of the range, especially dur- 
ing severe winters. 


Those attending the Atlanta meet- 
ing planned to organize a joint pro- 
gram for studying the malady should 
it occur again. Examination of 
stricken deer in most of the States 
was inconclusive although — great 
strides were made in pinning down 
the cause of the die-off in New Jersey. 
The work of Dr. Richard E. Shope, 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research; L. G. MacNamara, 
superintendent of wildlife manage- 
ment; and Robert Mangold, wildlife 
manager indicated the mortality was 
caused by a virus heretofore unknown 
to wildlife disease specialists. These 
workers proposed calling the malady 
“epizootic hemorraghic disease of 
deer.” Experimental work indicates 
the disease is not transmissable di- 
rectly from deer to deer. It is sus- 
pected that biting insects may carry 
the virus from infected to healthy 
animals, but much more work will 
have to be done before the researchers 
are sure. 





In Memoriam 


Howard H. Fraim 


Game Commission personnel were 
shocked and saddened by the sudden 
death of Howard H. Fraim at his home 
in Camp Hill (a Harrisburg suburb) the 
evening of January 3rd. Mr. Fraim was 
Assistant Comptroller of the Commission 
since November 1, 1938. Previously he 
had been with the Auditor General’s De- 
partment, starting his state service De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Howard Fraim was a well-liked and 
valuable staff officer of the Commission. 
In a little publicized but most important 
position, he had rendered long and faith- 
ful service to the organization and the 
sportsmen of the state. Commission per- 
sonnel join countless other friends in ex- 
tending to his wife and son sincere 
sympathy. 





LOST SCOPE 


While patrolling in southern 
Potter County during the 1955 
antlerless deer season, Depu 
Game Protector Milo J. Lilly, of 
R. D. 1, Cross Fork, found a 
valuable telescope sight laying 
along the road. The rightful owner 
of this scope may have it by prov- 
ing his true ownership. 
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Tinicum Wildlife Refuge 
Established At Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has just established 
one of the largest municipal bird 
sanctuarys and wildlife refuges in any 
major American City. Ceremonies, 
held December 14, in the office of 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr. marked 
the transfer of 145 acres of Tinicum 
marshland from the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration to City ownership. 


A portion of the Tinicum marshes, 
long nationally famous for their wild- 
life and for the large numbers of 
waterfowl which congregate there, 
will thus be set aside for the benefit 
of the public as well as the animal 
life. The Refuge is only six miles 
from City Hall. It is near the In- 
dustrial Highway in southwestern 
Philadelphia, and in an area that is 
rapidly being industrialized. An addi- 
tional 60 acres, under the jurisdiction 


UNIQUE HUNTING RECORD is held by 
Charles Sheesley of Harrisburg. Until 1955 
he had hunted only once, bagging a 180 
pound buck on his only trip afield in 1936. 
Last fall Sheesley tried again, this time for 
wild turkey, with the result shown above— 
a 16 pound gobbler bagged in Huntingdon 
county. 

* Photo courtesy Altoona Mirror 


of the United States Army Corps q 
Engineers, have also been set asig 
as a part of the refuge. 


Recreation Commissioner Rober 
W. Crawford, whose Department yjj 
be responsible for developing th 
area, hailed the acquisition as “a g 
which will benefit generations 9 
Philadelphia school children, pix 
enthusiasts, tourists, and Citizens y 
large.” It permits the City to develg 
unused marshland into a richly ey 
cational and recreational natural ary 
which will serve thousands ead 
year.” 

The Recreation Department « 
pects to spend about $15,000 yearhy 
Crawford said, to clear nature traik 
build observation platforms, plan, 
wild rice, millet and other bird foot 
and otherwise maintain and develo 
the site. 

Tentative plans call also for th 
erection of a small museum-type fiell 
house which will contain exhibit 
meeting rooms, and other facilitig 
Supervising the refuge will bei 
qualified wildlife expert who wil 
work out programs for visitors. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation hy 
ceded the tract as a “gift” to the Cit, 
In exchange, the City has grantel 
easement rights to the Oil Compaty 
allowing it to maintain pipelines tha 
traverse the ground. 

Acquisition of the area was uri 
by various groups of nature @ 
thusiasts and natural history omgat 
izations. It also had the support d 
the Pennsylvania Game Commissiéi 
and the United States Fish and Wilt 
life Service. Much of the work @ 
bringing all interests together afl 
ironing out details was done by Philé 
delphia Conservationists, Inc., undé 
the direction of its President, Allstoi} 
Jenkins. 
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Wkdlife Se Win er 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NY serious outdoorsman knows 

that winter is an excellent time 
of year to find out more about wild 
animals and how they live. It’s true 
that the going is rugged in cold 
weather when the snow is on the 
ground and freezing winds whistle 
out of the northwest. But these are 
the very things that make it easier to 
se animals and find out something 
about their habits. 

Snow makes it easy to find tracks, 
and from tracks you can tell which 
animals are living in that area. With 
leaves off the trees and shrubs animals 
are more easily seen. Any patch of 
heavy cover such as clumps of coni- 
fers or brier patches, dense hedge- 
rows or brushpiles should be scouted 
thoroughly since that’s where wildlife 
will be concentrated. Since most game 
animals spend the winter doing two 
things—trying to find enough food, 
and trying to keep warm—they are 
easier to find and easier to watch. 


How Animals Spend the Winter 

Wild animals spend the winter, 
cong in three ways. The lower 
orms—snakes, turtles, frogs and toads 
~hibernate. Snakes search out a pro- 
tected spot in caves, under rocks, 
under logs or in holes in the ground 
and sleep out the winter. Some turtles 
dig down in the ground, while others 
spend the winter in mud along lake 


shores. Frogs sleep out the cold 
weather too on the bottom of ponds 
or lakes. 

Some mammals hibernate too. Bats 
will winter in caves; woodchucks 
crawl down their burrows and sleep 
til spring. Bears are not true hiber- 
naters, but they do go into a winter 
sleep. 

Other mammals store up food, and 
although they are less active in 
winter, they do stay awake and eat 
what they have stored up. Beavers 
store up aspen poles in the mud on 
the bottom of the ponds, where they 
can get the bark when the ice freezes 
over. Squirrels store acorns and other 
nuts to eat when snow covers the 
ground. 

Some birds migrate to warmer 
climates where the food supply is 
greater. Most song birds and water- 
fowl, for example, spend the winter 
in the southern part of the United 
States, Mexico and South America. 
But there are birds that do not mi- 
grate, and they winter over in Penn- 
sylvania. Remember, too, that Penn- 
sylvania is “south” for birds that nest 
hundreds of miles to the north. These 
birds—snowy owls, some ducks, sis- 
kins, crossbills, grosbeaks, some of the 
sparrows and other birds are winter 
residents of Pennsylvania. 

Most of the game birds and mam- 
mals, though, live here all year round 
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and they are the ones we are most 
interested in. Pheasants, grouse, quail 
and turkeys; deer, cottontails, snow- 
shoe hares, squirrels; foxes, mink, rac- 
coons and other furbearers neither 
hibernate nor migrate. These are the 
animals that spend the winter trying 
to find enough to eat, and trying to 
keep warm by finding adequate shel- 
ter from snow and wind. 

For these animals, winter is the 
most critical time of the year. If they 
do not find enough food, they soon 
die of exposure as well as starvation. 
They must have adequate food of 
the right kind to survive. To find out 
why, here’s a simple experiment you 
can try for yourself. 

Some very cold morning, when the 
temperature hovers around zero and 
the wind is howling its hardest, go 
out for a walk. Wear the warmest 


IN LATE AUTUMN the chipmunk begins gathering acorns and other food, carry 
down into its den for storage. The little rodent eats all it can hold before winter sets 


Photo by Lynwood M, 


clothes you have, with heavy s6@ 
and sturdy boots. But don’t eat ay 
breakfast. Or if you do eat, just i 


a glass of milk. Before very long, ¥a 


will feel the cold, become tired @ 
very hungry. q 
Go home then, and eat a gg 
breakfast. Eat some bacon or sa 
hot cereal, toast and butter, and 
couple of cups of hot chocolate=@ 
hot tea with sugar in it, Go out agai 
for a walk, and the cold weather 
not bother you nearly as much, © 
The food you have eaten will hep 
you stay warm for quite a long ti 
As your body uses it, heat is 
ated that keeps you warm. T 
why Arctic explorers, trappers im 
north country and lumberjacks: 
northern forests eat huge meals 
are heavy in fats and sugar. 
foods help them keep warm. 


FEBRUARY =j9% 
———— 
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Wild animals are the same way. 
They need plenty of food, rich in the 
isht kind of elements so they can 

warm and healthy and _ live 
through the cold winter. 

Knowing this, and knowing what 
animals eat, you will have an easier 
iob finding animals in winter. It boils 
down to finding their food supply 
and finding their cover and shelter. 


Reading Wildlife Signs 

One of the most interesting things 
to do in winter is look for tracks in 
the snow or along the edges of rivers 
or streams, find out what animals 
made the tracks, and then follow the 
tracks to see what the animal was 
doing. Sometimes you can read some 
rather dramatic stories. 

One day last winter, while walking 
around the edge of a snow covered 


pasture, I came upon some rabbit 
tracks. When I discovered them, the 
cottontail was hopping along, stop- 
ping occasionally to browse on the 
bark of small willows and wild cher- 
ries that grew along the edge. His 
tracks showed that his one interest 
was getting food, since they went 
from one clump to another and I 
could see where he had been brows- 
ing. 

After a couple of hundred feet of 
this slow hopping, the tracks sud- 
denly were further and further apart. 
They were deeper in the snow and 
were in the typical zig-zag pattern of 
a cottontail that has been frightened 
and has headed for cover as fast as 
he could get there. This rabbit had 
been caught a long ways from good 
cover, and he had probably two hun- 
dred feet to go to reach a brier patch 


APPEARING LIKE DEAD ANIMAL the same chipmunk is uncovered in February during 
hibernation. Even with close and careful observation, breathing is difficult to detect. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
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in the corner of a fence row. But he 
didn’t make it. 

About forty feet from cover, I 
found the rabbit, or what was left of 
him. The snow all around showed 
that a struggle had taken place. It 
took a lot more observation to figure 
out the end of the story. There were 
no tracks to show that anything had 
chased the rabbit on the ground. So 
something in the air must have been 
the pursuer. Sure enough, on one 
small patch of undisturbed snow I 
found the feather prints of the wing 
of either a hawk or an owl. Appar- 
ently, a horned ow! had the bunny 
for breakfast. 


You don’t find stories like that 
everyday, to read from the signs left 
by animals. But you cannot tell when 
you will and that’s one of the things 
that makes tracking and trailing a 
fascinating winter pasttime. 

One of the best books to read, to 
learn tracks and something of the 
animals that made them is “A Field 
Guide to Animal Tracks” by Olan 
Murie, and published by The Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company of Boston, Mass. 

In his book, Dr. Murie shows draw- 
ings of each animal's feet, front and 
hind in the case of mammals, draw- 
ings of individual tracks and most 
important, he shows the pattern of 
the tracks as the animals walk, hop 
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or run. Very helpful too, are th 
drawings of droppings, since they tq 
are a definite key to identification, 

All too frequently you may fi 
tracks in snow after the snow hy 
melted a little, or a crust has formg 
to blurr them and make it diffic 
or impossible to identify an indiy 
dual track. But the distance the foy 
prints are apart and the pattern ¢ 
the trail of several prints frequent) 
are just as sure marks of identifi 
tion as an fndividual track. 


Another key to identification ; 
signs of feeding. For example, ; 
beaver-chewed stump or beaver qi 
tings of aspen or willow are defini 
evidence A a beaver lives nearby 
But a few scraps of acorn shells g 
seeds on a stump or flat rock coul 
be one of several ical mammals, hh 
his book Dr. Murie tells how to figur 
out what animal was feeding there} 
studying the teeth marks on th 
shells or nuts. 


One thing to look for in winte 
that proves the presence of seven 
animals at once, is the roosting plat 
of hawks or owls. Look in clumpsd 
pines, spruces or cedars, or even il 
one dense growing conifer. Thee 
birds eat small mammals and somé 
times, other birds. But as they digas 
their prey, they cast up a pelleta 
casting—a small bundle of fur aml 
bones about the size of your thumb 
These pellets are frequently founda 
the ground under a conifer where tt 
owl roosts. By collecting a few to tak 
home and pick apart, you can t 
definitely viva the animal has bea 
eating. 

In the pellets you can find bons 
and frequently skulls, of mice, shrew 
rats, sparrows, and other small bith 
The size and shape of the pellet | 





you whether the bird itself was! 
horned owl, long ear, sawwhet @ 
screech. 


Where to Look For Tracks 


There are several types of plat 
that are excellent for finding rl 
Two of the best are along waterwil 
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and along edges of fields. 

Find a field that is grown re in 
weeds—where the weed seeds reac - 
above the snow. Patches of weeds 
along the edges of fields near good 
cover are best, since most animals do 
not like to venture too far out in the 

mn where an enemy can get them, 
before they can get back to protec- 
tive cover. In places such as this you 
can frequently find pheasant tracks 
in the snow as well as mice and rab- 
bit. You will also occasionally see 
fox tracks in places such as this, since 
the fox too is looking for an easy 
meal and he can find it when a mouse 
js too busy finding food and eating 
itto watch out for the fox. Wherever 
animals tend to concentrate on feed, 
look there for predator tracks also. 


Along streams, rivers or on ponds 
try to find a place that has not frozen 
over. Frequently at such a spot you 
will find tracks of many animals that 
go there to drink or try to find food. 
Mink, raccoons, muskrats, and even 

um tracks are found there, as 
well as deer and some birds. 

On open places in large rivers and 
lakes watch for flocks of diving ducks; 
such as, mergansers, golden eyes, huf- 
fleheads, or redheads. They will find 
food they need in these open holes 
and frequently you can get — 
close to them as they are feeding. 
Gulls will frequent such places too, 
and it is Not too unusual to see an 
eagle in a tree top nearby or soaring 
werhead. Watch too for hawks or 
nowy owls along the water or around 
a large swamp or marsh. These birds 
find their food there too. 

Animal Sign Game 

If you want to play an interesting 
game in Scout Troop or Patrol meet- 
ings, in 4-H or F.F.A. meeting or in 
your school science or biology class, 
get several people to help you collect 
many signs of wildlife as you can 
find. Collect such things as: birds’ 
nests; feathers or bones you find in 
the woods; casts of tracks; beaver 


chewed stick; porcupine chewed axe 





handle or wood; partly chewed 
acorns or nuts; droppings; owl pel- 
lets; photos or sketches of track pat- 
terns in the snow; anything and 
everything else you can find that in- 
dicates that animals have been there. 

Each person identifies his own col- 
lection and gets his own help in 
identifying what he has collected. 

Then all the items are spread out 
on a table top and numbered with 
cards. (You might put an old cigar- 
ette wrapper, candy wrapper, or tin 
can in the collection to indicate the 
presence of a “litter-bug” outdoors- 
man). 

Each person takes a piece of paper 
and writes down a column of num- 
bers corresponding to the numbers 
on the cards, and after each number 
writes the name of the animal which 
left the sign. 

When all are finished, read off a 
correct list, getting help from those 
who contributed to the collection. 
The person with the largest number 
correct wins and is awarded a prize 
(a candy bar, or some other inexpen- 
sive token award). 


Conservation of Wildlife in Winter 

Wildlife technicians spend a lot of 
time in the field in winter studying 
the animals they are concerned with 
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and especially the food supplies and 
cover requirements of these animals. 
Wildlife management experts know 
that winter is very important to the 
job they have—managing wildlife so 
that there is a maximum crop for the 
hunting season next year, and for 

ars to come. They know that winter 
food supply is the one factor that 
can limit the number of animals that 
survive the winter to raise young in 
SES ee 

By studying wildlife in winter, ex- 
perts know how many survive. They 
can estimate how many will raise 
young and about how many young 
there will be. Thus they know how 
many can be shot next year without 
cutting into the breeding stock. Of 
course, they have to study wildlife at 
other times too, to check on success- 
ful breeding seasons, but if animals 
do not live through the winter, it is 
obvious that they cannot raise young. 

On the other hand, there may be 
several very mild winters in a row, 
winters when most animals survive 
with little trouble. When this hap- 
pens, as in the case of deer, animal 


populations may build up to the 
point where there is not enough 
winter food for all of them and it be- 
comes obvious that large numbers 
will starve once there is a severe 
winter. When this happens, experts 
recommend a longer season or an 
open season on any deer. It seems 
more logical that sportsmen should 
have the deer than to have them 
starve to death and be wasted. 

Studying wildlife in winter, then, 
gives the conservationist a definite 
clue as to how many animals may 
be harvested during the next season, 
all other factors being favorable. It 
also gives a clue as to the need for 
planting more food plots or food 
shrubs and to how cover may be pro- 
vided so that more animals may suc- 
cessfully live through the winter. 

Studying wildlife in winter can be 
fun. You can see things and learn 
things that are not possible at any 
other time of year. It’s really outdoor 
fun with a future because what you 
learn helps you become a better out- 
doorsman and a better conserva- 
tionist. 





“This Is What A Geese Is”’ 

This is a recent essay turned into a teacher by a teenage naturalist. It is 
reprinted from the Ducks Unlimited Quarterly. 

“Geese is a low, heavy set bird which is mostly meat and feathers. His 
head sits on one side and he sits on the other. Geese can’t sing much on 
acount of dampness of the moisture. He ain’t got no between-the-toes and 
he's got a little balloon in his stummick to keep from sinking. 

“Some geese when they get big has curls on their tails and is called ganders. 
Ganders don’t haff to sit and hatch but just eat and loaf and go swimming. 
lf I was a goose I’d rather be a gander.” 


Goldeneye Nesting Boxes Erected in Finland 
In the United States, we build and place nesting boxes for woodducks. 
In Finland, from two to three thousand of these boxes have been built 
under the direction of the Finnish Game Foundation for goldeneyes, or 
‘Whistlers.” About fifty per cent of the boxes were occupied during the 


194 nesting season. 





Buying Al Beagle 


By Dave Fisher 


O the Beagle bug has bitten you 
and you are going to buy a beagle. 
You have heard that they are the best 


low that owns one, 


two oF mot 
beagles. Hunting behind a singh 
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brace or pack of beagles turns tha 
old “kick-em-up,” pot-luck methol 
of hunting into a day of real ples 
ure, filled with music of the hound 
and more shooting chances. : 

In some sections you will want 


all-around hound for hunting cotton- 
tails, snowshoes and pheasant. Well, 
you -have heard right, despite the 
common belief in many sections that 
“any dog can run a rabbit.” It is 








true that a rabbit, jumped fresh from 
his nest, leaves a hot scent that is 
exciting to any dog. Most dogs can 
follow it for a short distance, but the 
ability to carry that trail, is best 
handled by the beagle with his keen 
nose and the brains backed by gen- 
erations of careful breeding that tells 
that nose what to do so the line won't 
be lost at the first “check’’ made by 
a mighty smart rabbit. 

The sportsman who gets the most 
pleasure out of his hunting is the fel- 


larger, and usually harder df 
hounds in the 15” class; in 


cases you will be pleased with 


smaller 13” class hounds. The 
tion comes up, what shall I & 
puppy? A young dog that is st 
but needs more experience? Ora 
trained hound that is maybe 4) 
years of age? Personal pref 

being what they are, it is a mat 
how much time you have to 

pup or young dog, in other 

time to work the dog in the field 


will get the experience necessary 


make a good one. They can’t lea 
run a rabbit tied u 


of them. It is a matter then of p 
your money and taking your cil 


Some fellows are in favor @ 





in a kennel 
gardless of the inherited ability® 
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r dog as they feel he can breast 
the heavy grass and brush better; the 
other fellow favors the smaller dog 
and figures it can bore in and under 
brush piles and briar patches with 

ter ease. Either size dog will do 
all of this, depending on how he has 
been handled and trained. 

There are any number of reasons 
why the Beagle is today “America’s 
Greatest Hunting Hound.” First, he 
isa top-notch rabbit hound, but he 
can also be trained to trail any game 
desired. They will hunt and find 
many pheasants for you; they can be 
es on squirrel and I know some 
fellows that use them exclusively for 
fox hunting. Beagles are easily 
tained and handled, have splendid 
dispositions and are loyal to their 
owners. He can be kept in the kennel 
or in the home. He can be a pet for 
the kids one day and a real hunting 
machine the next; however the bea- 
gle is an active dog and thrives best 
where he has plenty of room. 

On the other hand, the beagle can 
also give you much pleasure during 


be a champion like these. 





the off season, by running him in the 
thousands of field trials held all over 
the country. You can join your local 
beagle club (there are some 320 of 
them around the country) and meet 
a lot of fine sportsmen and fellow 
beaglers. 

In considering purchase of a beagle 
do not be confused by the many old 
wives tales about “different” kinds of 
beagles. You will hear some fellows 
speak of “Bench-leg beagles” or of 
“English beagles.” There is no such 
thing. All beagles are straight-legged 
and are just “beagles.” When it 
comes to voice, you will find the 
hound with the “chop mouth” the 
most popular, altho like all hounds 
you can get them with the “bawl” 
voice and many combinations . 
but regardless of the type voice it is 
all wonderful music when afield. 

Now when it comes to buying a 
beagle, you will find ads like these 
in the outdoor magazines: 

125 Beagles, AKC papers, very 
cheap. Puppies, started, broken, 
bred females. Send —¢ for price 


OVER 300 BEAGLE CLUBS throughout country attract more and more beaglers each year. 
Licensed field trials furnish real off-season sport and the puppy you get now may someday 
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list. 

Choice Beagles and Rabbit- 

hounds, broken, trial, puppies, 

nicely marked. 

Beagles, thoroughly broken, also 

choice starters and sgt Trial. 

Pedigreed beagles puppies, 

started and broke dogs. High 

quality stock. 
It is best to be very careful when 
writing to such advertisers. Some are 
reliable but many are not. The rea- 
son is simple, and it happens in all 
breeds that have become as poplar as 
the Beagle. There are always a few 
who will get a couple of mediocre 
dogs and start raising puppies to sell 
at a low price, without thought of 
giving the buyer consideration. The 
best way is to procure copies of the 
“breed” or specialty magazines, 
which carry of thie ten of long estab- 
lished and reliable breeders of the 
breed. There are three such pub- 
lished about beagles; The Beagle 
Journal, Hounds & Hunting and 
Beagle Hound Sportsman. From the 
majority of advertisers, but not all, 
in these magazines you can procure 
good dogs priced at fair prices. 

My advice to beginners is to buy 

a puppy, 8 weeks to 4 months of 
age or a young dog 4 months to 9 
months of age, and train it your- 
self. You can buy at lower cost that 
way and you will train the dog to 
suit yourself. There are three or four 
good books available which cover 
training, care, health and all the 
other things you will want to know 
and many of these subjects are also 
covered by the beagle magazines. A 
price of $35 to $100 for a pup or 
young dog that is unstarted is fair 
and reasonable, depending upon its 
breeding background. A price of $50 
to $125 is not at all unreasonable for 
a well-bred dog that is started and for 
a trained beagle of good breeding, 
$150 to $300 is not unfair . . . when 
you stop to consider the cost in- 
volved, such as stud fees, feeding, 
care, kennel cost, and the many other 


FEBRUARY-9% 
factors involved. se training of 
beagle costs from $75 to $1 
dog, and that price tacked ont 
price a breeder must get to coy 
the above mentioned expenses 5 
more than most persons want to pa 
That’s why I say you can get starte 
best, with better stock, and end up 
with a better dog as a rule than} 
buying a fully-trained dog. A ya 
trained dog must have plenty of tim 
ning in the woods and fields to 
“experience” for it is that experien 
which makes a GOOD one. Th 
learn to find and rout their @ 
game and to run it as long as neg 
sary, not just for a few minutes) 
dog must be a good searcher wy 
lots of desire, the ability and stamim 
to hunt all day, to find and % 
game for you and to stand gui 
When you buy a puppy and fram 
it yourself, the pleasure of training} 
all yours, it gets you out of doo 
and that is good for your health am 
you end up with a dog that is trainel 
to suit you, a dog you can be a 
to own. There is much satisfactior 
in having a good one and being abl 
to say “I bought it as a Puppy and 
trained it myself.” While there ar 
problems encountered in_ training 
none of them are insurmountable 
Many hunters have been doing it fo 
years. 

When should you buy a pupa 
young dog? Buy it any time that suit 
your fancy. If you buy during th 
winter months you will be well a 
quainted with the pup and it wilh 
you to start training in the eat 
spring and by next fall you should 
have a pretty good running hound 
There are some hounds that develop 
faster than others. Some become thei 
best at anytime from 2 to 4 yeandl 
age, and they stay good and run wel 
for you until 10 and even 12 yearsd 
age. Sometimes you get one that ist 
top dog before it is a year old aml 
then it burns out and is just a 
ocre dog at the older age. It is rea 
a lot of fun working with and trait 
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FIELD CHAMPION “FLAT SHOALS BUCK” typifies the 


“little hound with the big 


personality.” Standing eleven and one half inches tall, this little beagle is owned by Dave 


Fisher and has sired many field winners. 


ing a pup or young dog. This accom- 
plishment will be something that will 
give you a good feeling. 

As to coloring or markings, I 
wouldn’t worry about that too much 
if] were you. Beagles come in all 
colors. The black blanketed hound is 
the most popular and perhaps the 
Most attractive looking, but an open 
marked hound (black and white) or 
ared and white, liver and white or 
lemon and white or any other color 
will hunt just as well and the open 
marked or light colored hound is 
tasier to see in the woods. Nose and 
brains count for more than color. 
Making your purchase from a re- 
liable breeder so that your hound has 
a good background, paying a fair 
price for it (the day of good $10 and 


$15 hounds has passed) and getting 
the registration certificate and four 
or 5-generation pedigree is most im- 
portant. You say getting the By raul 
with the dog won't make him hunt. 
You are right, but, when you get the 
papers you “know” what you are get- 
ting. You know that back of your 
hound is good breeding for the pur- 
pose you want it. You have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have re- 
ceived a dollar in value for your dol- 
lar invested. Papers with a dog is like 
the mark of “Sterling” on silver. To- 
day, most people realize that you get 
only what you pay for and that same 
thing applies to buying a_ beagle. 
Good luck to you and best wishes for 
many pleasant days afield with your 
beagle. 
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Why Vet Cheaper Shooting 


By Ed Shearer 


PART II 


Rese ae the prospective hand- 
loader has acquired his reloading 
tools and is familiar with their opera- 
tion, he is now ready to asseble the 
various components into the finished 
live product. At this = there are 
just two kinds of handloading addicts. 
Those who just throw together a few 
cartridges and whose main interest is 
in hearing a loud noise when the 
trigger is pulled. The other kind 
takes their handloading seriously. 

The person who is really interested 
in the handloading game will wey 
records. The extent of these records 
depends on the amount of reloading 
he does and the number of calibers 
he is reloading for. 

A very important reason for keep- 
ing data pertaining to your hand- 
loads is that they are a great help in 
establishing certain standards of your 


own. In time you have a. ready refer 
ence to either power, accuracy ori 
combination of both. Also the differ 
ent sight settings for the same should 
be recorded. The data should desig 
nate: case make, primer, powde 
charge, bullet make and weight, and 
seating depth. There are many othe 
factors that can be properly recordél 
as the handloader desires. The red 
value is to have vital informatio 
available a year hence when ever yol 
may need it. So the wise handloada 
keeps records from the start and tht 
experimenter cannot do withotl 
them. 

Probably the most important Coit 
ponent is the cartridge case itself. It 
addition to several other importall 
functions, the condition of the empl 
case is your accident insurance. Soft 
time ago the chief ballistic engine# 
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of one of our largest powder com- 
ies made this statement. 

“Most people do not seem to realize 
that burst or damaged guns are more 

mtly caused by weak cartridge 
than by weak or defective guns. 
We have fired the 30-06 Springfield 
at pressures of 80,000 and 90,000 
ds without any appreciable dam- 
to the gun. We have dam- 
the same type of gun, so that it 
not be repaired, with pressures 
af only 60,000 pounds when we en- 
countered a weak case. You may fire 
hundreds of rounds in any gun with 
artridges giving higher than normal 
ures and never encounter 
trouble. On the other hand a normal 
heavy load may injure both you and 
the gun if fired in a poor or weakened 
cartridge case.” 

I quote this verbatim to emphasize 
to beginning handloaders the im- 

tance of being sure of your car- 
widge cases, especially when loading 
normal full loads. In this game you 
should never assume that all cartridge 
cases are alike or are in perfect condi- 
tion. Only by careful inspection can 
you be sure of this and this inspec- 
tion should be repeated every time 
you load the cases. As cases are a large 
subject we will take a look at some 
of the more important defects that 
are easily detected by visual inspec- 
tion. In this chore an inexpensive 
reading glass is a great help. 

Wipe off the smoky stains from 
the case neck. Examine the case by 
totating under the magnifying glass, 
arching both the outside of the 
mouth and the inside for cracks of 
the season or pressure variety. A 
season crack is usually a simple split 
caused by failure of the brass case to 
hold a bullet which has been seated, 
friction tight, for a long period of 
me. Season cracks may be due to 
anneal, faulty brass or brass that has 
died of old age. They are generally 
telerred to as fatigue cracks. 

On bottle neck cases the inspection 
thould include the shoulder of the 
@e where it starts to neck down. 


On rimless cases this point controls 
the head space and care must be 
taken to see the case is undamaged 
here. Any cracks, faint or otherwise, 
or even a deep scratch that tends to 
weaken are cause to discard that case. 

Case resizing is a much argued 
question. There is one thing sure. 
The more brass is worked the more 
brittle it becomes, thus shortening 
case life. Just to what extent I do 
not know and I have never seen any 
actual figures. I have one lot of 257 
cases that have been full length re- 
sized each time and fired with norm- 
al full power loads twenty times and 
are still going strong. 

However it is only necessary to full 
length resize cases for use in lever, 
pump or semi automatic rifles be- 
cause undue expansion may make it 
dificult to load into the rifle which 
fired it without using prohibitive 
force. Also it is desirable to full 
length all handloads to be used for 
big game hunting. 

In bolt action rifles it is only neces- 
sary to resize the case neck in order 
to hold the bullet firmly—provided 
the cases were fired in that particular 
rifle. Let me add here that full length 
resizing, unless you have a _ heavy 
bench type tool that does it all in 
one operation, gets to be quite a 
chore. So the beginner should stick 
to neck sizing if at all possible. In 
full length resizing rimless cases, care 
should be taken to have the die ad- 
justed so as to not set the shoulder 
back, thus creating headspace in the 
case itself which might cause serious 
trouble. 


Examine case necks for even thick- 
ness of the metal. A neck visually 
thinner on one side will not grip the 
bullet evenly, allowing it to tip as it 
Starts its journey and causes uneven 
powder pressures which hurts ac- 
curacy. The use of oil on cases in 
resizing should be very sparing and 
all traces should be wiped off before 
firing. An oiled case will not grip the 
walls of the rifle chamber on firing 
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thus creating dangerous back thrust 
on the bolt head or breech block. 

Inspect the flash holes in the primer 
pockets and destroy any case if the 
flash hole is larger than average. It is 
also desirable to slightly champher 
the mouth of the case. These are just 
a few high lights the beginner should 
look for that are easily detected and 
are not complete by any means. 


In choosing primers there are 
mainly two kinds the beginner will 
encounter. Large primers measuring 
.210 inch and small primers measur- 
ing .175 inch. These are further 
divided into two types, pistol and 
rifle. The rifle primers are made of 
heavier brass and give a hotter flash 
than the pistol primer. The novice 
should not interchange them. Differ- 
ent manufacturers designate them by 
different numbers which are set forth 


in the various handbooks. They 
should be stored in a cool, dry place. 
Primers should be seated in the 


primer pocket with a slow gentle 
pressure, taking care not to crush 
or distort them. If the primer seats 
with little or no force, regard that 
case with suspicion as the pocket is 
probably enlarged. 

Never under any circumstances at- 
tempt to prime a case containing 
powder. Never strike a ys with 
the reloading tool punch to try to 
force it into the primer pocket. Wipe 
all greases and oils from the hands, 
cases and tools when handling 
primers for grease or oil kills them. 

Always keep in mind that the 
modern non-corrosive primers are far 
more potent than the old chloride 
primers and by the same token are 
far more erratic, giving unpredictable 
pressures. It is impossible to estimate 
pressures by the appearance of non- 
corrosive primers. This erratic be- 
haviour is one of the big reasons the 
powder companies ceased giving 
recommended loads, so stay away 
from maximum loads. 

As far as the average shooter is con- 
cerned, gun powder is a completely 
mysterious ingredient. It comes in a 
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bewildering variety of forms ay 
types, mostly identified by a meanj 

less number, that is downright ¢qp, 
fusing. The beginner can only to 
memorize names and numbers, try 
remember difference between powden 
that look alike, and hope for the bey 


In rifle and pistol powders tody 
there are two kinds, single and doubj 
base, the double base containing, 
percentage of nitro glycerin. The 
must be measured by weight and 
weights are given in grains. Powde 
are selected from the handloade 
point of view on two characteristig 
One iis speed of burning. This 4 
generally a flake or fine grained poy 
der which reaches its pressure pei 
quickly. 

Thus if you were loading for; 
pistol with a 6 inch barrel you woul 
use a fast burning powder to ge 
complete combustion in the sho 
barrel length. In a small rifle ca 
such as the 22 Hornet, you woul 
use a fast burning powder (on x 
count of the small powder charg 
that gives you a quick pressure pei 
in order to get good velocity. 

In large capacity cases with heay 
bullets you want to use a slow bum 
ing powder that allows the bullet t 
get started before reaching — 
This allows a greater space to distt 
bute the high pressures necessary 
attain good velocity with a hey 
bullet. Bullet weights are relative, A 
55 grain bullet would be heavy ina 
22 caliber while a 100 grain bullé 
would be considered light in a # 
caliber. 

Tolerance is the spread of the prt 
sure band over which a powder wil 
burn satisfactorily. Thus a powde 
with 10,000 pounds pressure spreil 


would have a narrow tolerance whik} ; 
a 25,000 pound spread would Wf ; 


called wide. For example in the 3 
Roberts I have used Hi Vel powde 
in loads from 20,000 to 48,000 pouné 
pressure with good results althoug 
Hi Vel is very critical at its top range 
This would be called a wide tole 
ance powder. Obviously the mot 
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jolerant a powder is, the wider the 
variety of loads it will handle. 


There is no royal road to powder 
avvy. It’s mostly a matter of study, 
trial and error and staying away from 
high pressure loads. ‘The best advice 
isnever buy powder unless it is in its 
original sealed canister, study a recog- 
nized handbook and let the other 
fellow do the bragging on how much 
Q0OMPH he puts in 'EM. 

Bullets are a book in themselves. 
On the bullet depends the success of 
your handload, no matter how well 
asembled. If you want speed, ac- 
curacy, on phanae expansion, break 
up, a cheap pa load or a com- 
bination—it all depends on the bullet 
you choose. That is the real value 
and fascination of handloading. You 
awision a load for a certain purpose, 
then set about experimenting. You 
determine the velocity, powder charge 
but it’s the bullet you use that is the 

Photo by Henry M. Blatner 


deciding factor. — SUCCESS OF HANDLOADING depends 

Some bullets give better accuracy very much on the bullet. On this little piece 
in some barrels than others, even of lead depends speed, accuracy, penetration, 
when the make and model of the rifle ¢*P@™sion, break-up and what finally hap- 


; "a pens to your target—either paper or game. 
is the same. Know the groove diam- But in using any recommended full power 


eter of your barrel. When using full _ }oad, always know the identical bullet that 
power loads with metal jacket bullets, was used. 

keep all bullets not more than .001 iss ohs blished 

inch larger than the groove diameter f see a . ianiie PI 7 i aaaceun 
of your barrel and a half thousandth %, ;Oa@s are only relative. se 223 
is much better. The importance of tridges loaded exactly alike were fired 
this can be seen in that laboratory by different ballistic laboratories, the 
experiments have shown that in two "UmMerical results in all probability 
hlets of identical weight, diameter would be different. This: would-be 
ad general shape a .01 inch longer due. to conditions, ee and 
bearing surface on one bullet can run methods employed. So don't go bs. 
the pressure up 10,000. So in using tished © loads hes - coe of ei : 
any recommended full power load igh ieee pion meen 50,000 
ee brow the identical bullet that pounds in another. 

; Summing up, it can be said that 
_There are many things such as hahdlosding i safe, economical and 
jacket thickness and hardness, bear- 4 source of much knowledge and 
ing surface, core hardness that cause pleasure—when you stick to sane loads 
fuctuating pressures. Add the vary- and exercise ordinary care. But when 
ig diameter of barrels and it is im- you have a yen to play with maxi- 
posible to predeterimne the pressure mum loads and pressures it’s like an 
any load until it is fired; then it old airplane pilot stated, “There are 
may be too late. So always give your- many bold men in the world but few 
elf plenty of leeway; it costs nothing. Old bold men.” 
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Bow Sight 
a) heory 


de application of an adjustable 
sight to the bow is a relatively 
recent innovation. The writer is fully 
aware that there are advantages and 
disadvantages to any method of shoot- 
ing a bow and he does not favor any 
particular technique. If you choose 
to make use of the mechanical sight, 
an understanding of the principle on 
which it works will enable you to 
take full advantage of its possibilities. 

First we should clear up some 
popular misconceptions. A bow sight 
is not a range finder. It is a method 
by which ranges once determined by 
trial and error can be recorded for 
future use. For example you may 
know exactly where to position a bow 
sight to hit a target at 50 yards but, 
unless you are shooting on a target 
range where the yardages have been 
predetermined, you will have to esti- 
mate the distance to your target. This 
is commonly referred to as ‘judging 
elevation, a problem every bowman 
has to solve. The bow hand must be 
elevated increasing amounts as the 
distance from the bowman to the 
target increases. Generally speaking 
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By Tom Forbes 


the instinctive archer thinks of th 
range in terms of elevation and th 
free-style archer in terms of distang 
Each of them, regardless of }j 
method of aiming, makes an estimay 
based on experience in judging ‘hk 
vation’ i.e., ‘distance’ when the dy 
tance to the target is unknown, 
The principle on which a boy 
sight operates is analogous to the a 
justable rear sight of a rifle. The si 
is affixed to the upper limb of th 
bow (Fig. 1), and in its sim 
form may consist of a strip of a 
hesive tape from which a pin projec 
on the same side of the bow as th 
arrow plate or arrow rest. For right 
handed bowmen the head of the pin 
projects from the left side of the boy 
as viewed by the archer when th 
bow is held in a shooting position 
Provided the setting is correct, iti 
only necessary to bring the sight int 
the line of vision between the 
and the target in order to score a hit 
Since the bow string upon releas 
returns to the longitudinal center line 
of the bow while the arrow past 
along the side of the bow, it follow 
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that the arrow will fly to the left 

(Fig. 2). Actually an arrow of the 
correct spine will bend as it passes 
the bow in flight and then recover its 
original shape and travel a flight poet 
parallel to the plane through which 
the bow string moves as it propels 
the arrow in the initial stage or be- 
ginning of its flight. Since all bows 
of normal cross section shoot to the 
left (right handed shooters) it will be 
gen from an examination of figure 2 
that the bow is held to the right of 
the center of the target. The amount 
of this deflection is measured and re- 
corded by the amount the head of 
the pin is prone to project from 
the side of the bow. This distance 
(‘a” in Figure 1) will vary with the 
distance to the target until the arrow 
stops oscillating. Theoretically it 
would then remain a constant to the 
target. 

The force of gravity acts upon the 
arow from the instant it leaves the 
atrow rest. Therefore it is impossible 
for an arrow to maintain free hori- 
wntal flight. In order to hit an ob- 
ject which is at the same elevation 
as the arrow rest on our bow we must 










elevate the tip of the arrow by in- 
clining the shaft with the horizontal. 
The path or trajectory of an arrow is 
shown in Figure 3. 

For discussion purposes we have 
arbitrarily calibrated the bow sight 
1-2 and 3 and in the instance pictured 
in Figure 3 we have positioned the 
sighting pin at 1. The sighting posi- 
tion is in a direct line from the eye 
of the shooter through the head of 
the pin at A to the center of the 
target at C. Upon release the arrow 
landed on the target at point D 
which is well below the center at 
which we aimed. In standard shoot- 
ing technique the position of the 
drawing hand is fixed at the same ele- 
vation for every shot. Therefore to 
raise the point of impact so that our 
arrow will fall in the center of the 
target it will be necessary for us to 
raise our bow hand and increase the 
inclination of the arrow shaft with 
the horizontal. The resultant trajec- 
tory of the arrow when this is done 
is shown in Figure 4. 

To accomplish this result and have 
the arrow strike in the center of the 
target it was necessary for us to 


Trajectory 
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change the position of the sighting 

in from A | in Figure 3 to B 2. Now 
if we place the sighting pin at this 
new position and bring the sight into 
a line from our eye to the center of 
the target (Figure 4), it was necessary 
for us to increase the elevation of 
our bow hand. The angle of the in- 
clination of the arrow shaft with the 
horizontal will have increased and 
the shaft travelling on the new trajec- 
tory will strike the center of the 
target. 

The rule for correcting elevation, 
simply expressed, is: when the arrows 
strike below the center of the target 
move the sight down the bow limb; 
conversely move the sight up the bow 
limb when arrows strike above the 
center of the target. The distance the 
sight must be moved on the bow 
limb can be accurately determined 
by the following procedure. Let D in 
Figure 3 be the center of impact of 
several arrows. Hold the bow in the 
left hand at arm’s length (Figure 5) 
and position the sighting pin on the 
line of sight to the center of the 
target. While holding the bow at 
this elevation move the thumb down 
the bow limb until the end of the 
thumb nail is on the line of vision 
to the center of impact of your group 
of arrows. This is position 2 on the 
bow sight at B in Figure 3. Now re- 
move the sighting pin from position 
1 at A and insert the pin at this 
newly determined position marked by 
your thumb nail as depicted in 
Figure 5. The sight will now be in 
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position 2 at B in Figure 4 and yoy 
next string of arrows will 

around the center of the target: Ua 
you become accustomed to maki 
the correction a simple rule to x 
member is that the sight follows th 
arrow. If the arrow falls below th 
center, lower the bow sight pin m 
the bow limb. If the arrow flies high 
or above the center, raise the boy 
sight pin. Even an_ expert 

shooter flubs this well known tuk 
occasionally and has to take a lotd 
good natured razzing from felloy 
archers on the target shooting line 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST — D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4- 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Ph ade{phia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21445 E. Water St., 
Lock Haven. Phone: 5400 
ae eron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
csetyage ising ™ a amaealiony G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone. Idlewild 2-5610 
oo Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


RCE Me aM I iG Ann's. 4 cisne ove o'sele as Dabagaes Waterfowl Coordinator 
Rumer. &. LICHIENBERGER 9.2... .cccccecaessess Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Procter Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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